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A CHARMING HUMBUG 



CHAPTER I 
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) 



THE SUBSTITUTE 

Something between a hindrance and a help. 

Wordsworth. 

A SHOBT faint sigh came from the direc- 
tion of the bed. A sigh that did not express 
relief, or rebellion, but was compounded of 
weariness and utter discouragement. It 
was not of the masculine gender, lacking 
as it did the robustness and impatience of 
a groan and imattended by any expletives 
whatever; rather, it was feminine in its 
quality, suggesting (this quite unmistak- 
ably!) a sob in masquerade. 

The other occupant of the room was 
loimging on one of the window-seats doing 
nothing. The gay-striped awning without 
had been partly raised, and the morning 
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sunshine streamed in over the flower-box 
where the scarlet geraniums nodded gently 
in the little breeze that had strayed into 
the pleasant London square with its whis- 
pers of the June-sweet land. The curtains, 
swaying softly to and fro, let in the 
golden light that fell upon a pair of small, 
loosely clasped hands and on a girl's smil- 
ing, upraised face. There was a repetition 
of the sigh in the stillness, coupled this time 
with something resembling a moan, at which 
the idler started and moved swiftly to the 
bedside. 

" Poor, dear Betty," she said, " is the 
pain so bad ? " 

"Agatha!" the word was a volume of 
reproach, "Agatha!" 

" Forgive me," the comforter cried peni- 
tently, " I ought to have remembered your 
likeness to that horrid, little Spartan boy. 
Of course mere pain wouldn't wring the 
ghost of a sound from your lips. It was 
something else — something " 

" It was just the general contrariness of 
life," came in a muffled, tremulous voice 
from the pillows, " that for the moment got 
the whip-hand — ^the remembering my plans 
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The Substitute 3 

— the — I shall be all right presently" 
There was an interval of silence, then 
the voice went on again with a most com- 
mendable accent of lightness : " Such ac- 
cidents are so imforseen, the Prayer-book 
should make special mention of them, I 
think." 

Agatha gave a short laugh. 

" Oh ! you most negligent church woman. 
Have you forgotten the Litany where it 
says : * That it may please Thee to 
strengthen such as do stand ? ' What does 
that mean if it isn't a direct petition 
to be saved from the danger of slipping 
on one of those little, innocent fruit skins 
that look so harmless in their proper 
place, or when you stab them with your 
knife at table, and yet on the ground be- 
come snares to a hasty gait? Perhaps it 
is n't so much a question of standing as of 
going, you may say. Well, the Prayer- 
book can't enter into hair-splitting distinc- 
tions; standing, or going, the result is the 
same if fate has elected to cast that especial 
woe-charged bit of rind in your path." 
She drew down her chin and intoned 
solemnly : 
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" * He could not know in Pimlico, 
Ab little she in Seville, 
That Bess would reel upon that peel 
And — ^wish them at the devil.'" 

"Gay!" There was a trace of remon- 
strance in the amused voice. 

" Wrong, my dear, if you mean the poet, 
and most wrong if you 're using my little 
nickname to indicate authorship. Too much 
honor for the likes of me! I simply 
changed a word. Locker made that verse 
out of his inner consciousness, and very 
probably remembering a painful experience 
of his own. Who shall say? Heine isn't 
the only poet to furbish up little songs out 
of his great sorrows. They all do it, and 
very feelingly as in this instance, we — who 
can't rhyme but can slip — ^know only too 
well." Her voice changed swiftly from its 
half -mocking strain into gentlest sympathy. 
" So you must let me say * poor Betty ' if 
I wish, and not because of the shattering 
of your plans, but because of your physical 
pain." 

" The merest trifle. Gay dear, no bones 
broken, nothing but a sprained ankle, and 
hardly an ache, really. Yet here I am con- 
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demned to imprisonment for weeks. Your 
doctor is an ogre." 

" He 's a sensible man as men go, though 
I don't know that it requires much discern- 
ment to see that you Ve been working 
yourself to death, and, if this halt hadn't 
been called, a breakdown of some kind was 
imminent. I could be a doctor myself un- 
der such circimistances. I 'm glad, how- 
ever, that some one has assumed authority, 
now you will have nothing to do but rest 
and grow strong." 

" I can so ill afford to rest," the voice 
was disgracefully unsteady again. " Two 
months ago I made arrangements with 
Mrs. Vaughan to go to her this week — to- 
day, really," the speaker broke down for a 
moment, then she continued (with inter- 
ruptions) . " And now I can't keep my en- 
gagement because of my unpardonable 
clumsiness, and — it 's too late — for her to 
secure — another governess " 

"Don't worry about that," Agatha cut 
in, " governesses are as plentiful as berries 
in July, though the Elizabeth Brittons are 
rare, I '11 grant you. Indeed, there 's but 
one, as I can testify." 
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The woman on the pillows smiled through 
her tears. She had a sweet, tired face 
which, because of the stress of her feelings, 
seemed more worn than usual and made 
her appear older than her five-and-thirty 
years justified. 

" There never was a pupil like you," she 
declared. 

" Never! " returned her companion 
promptly. " For brightness, cleverness, do- 
cilitv, no one in the world could hold a 
candle to Agatha Calvert as seen through 
the eyes of her affectionate teacher, though 
some have been base enough to say that, 
even as a child, she pulled the wool over 
those same dear eyes, and was distressingly 
dull and wayward into the bargain. A fig 
for such croakers ! We 're all as the Lord 
made us, and oftentimes a little worse." 
She paused to laugh, then, with one of those 
swift changes which were as much a part 
of her nature as the shifting evanescence is 
the beauty of the opal, she continued 
gravely, stooping to touch the fragile hand 
on the counterpane with a soft caress. 
" The lonely little child was gratefuJ,^ as 
the woman is grateful to-day for the love 
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and understanding you gave and still give 
her." 

" Ah ! " said Elizabeth tremulously. 

Her thoughts flashed back to the time, 
fifteen years before, of her first coming to 
this house in Portman Square to take 
charge of the motherless child whose up- 
bringing, during the eight years of her 
existence, had been entrusted mainly to serv- 
ants for the father, inunersed in important 
financial schemes, had no share in the home 
life, and the elderly cousin, who presided 
over the domestic arrangements, attended 
solely to the physical needs of her small 
relative with no regard to the greater needs 
of the eager little mind and soul. Eliz- 
abeth, however, with her beautiful compre- 
hension of child nature which was her 
strongest bid for her capacity as teacher, 
found the way instantly to her pupil's 
heart and kept it, not only during the 
seven years of her stay in the Calvert house- 
hold, but through the years the girl had 
spent at a foreign school, and up to the 
present time of — ^it must be admitted — her 
self-willed, self-reliant young womanhood. 
"Ah I" murmured Elizabeth again. She 
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had the gift of surcharging a monosyllable 
with limitless significance, and the interjec- 
tion meant much. 

"As if you didn't know, dear goose," 
Agatha laughed, "what a faithful 'eart 
beats 'ere. Now you won't bemoan your 
fate any longer, will you? Have patience! 
Soon you 'U be girding on your armor 
again, and setting forth to lead the mrhd 
of youth up the steep heights of knowledge. 
Oh! you perverse, obstinate, wholly dear 
Betsy, if you'd only take your ease with 
me always." 

Elizabeth laughed almost normally. 

"Mrs. Warriner seems a sufficient du- 



enna." 



« 



She is — ^thank you! Was there ever 
such a depressing exemplar of all the 
virtues ? Upon my word, she 's enough to 
make any one wicked, and it's the great- 
est indication of my strength of character 
that I am the paragon you see. But even I 
can't refrain from a feeling of gratitude 
when, as in this instance, a touch of rheu- 
matism sends her off to her Cure for a two 
months' stay. So you see the house is 
practically yours to recuperate in; I make 
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it over to you unreservedly. All you have 
to do is to get strong, and obey that nice 
Miss Griscom; the doctor has put her in 
charge, and remember I there must be no 
worrying about expenses " 

A quick protest came from the pillow, 
but the girl interrupted it with a threaten- 
ing finger. 

" Don't put on that proud little air — it 's 
dreadfully unbecoming ! Why should n't I 
do this simple thing for my best friend? " 

" Dear, you 're too good. It is n't right 
for me to stay, and yet — what can I do? 
I ought to have gone directly to the 
Vaughans, but I hadn't seen you for so 
long that when I found I could pay you a 
short visit I yielded to the temptation, and 
punishment for my lapse from duty has 
been swift. My being invalided here will 
upset your plans " 

" Not in the least, truly. Have n't these 
past few days been jolly, Betty? And as 

for the days to come " Suddenly the 

girl, for no apparent reason, threw back 
her head and burst into such hearty laughter 
that the tired listener, without the least idea 
of its cause, echoed it faintly despite herself. 
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" Ah ! the days to come," said this rather 
bewildering young woman when her merri- 
ment had subsided, " mine will be spent 
far from Cousin Lucretia at the Baths — 
for which blessing I thank the gods — and 
far from you also, my suffering Betsy. 
But doesn't this levity of ours seem a 
trifle inconsiderate when we remember those 
poor, disappointed people who have been 
looking for you, and who will continue to 
look in vain?" 

" Gay— dear " 

" There I I knew you would regret your 
ill-timed mirth. I don't believe that any of 
them are especially hilarious, unless it is the 
small pupil — and he is probably cavorting 
with joy. Who are the Vaughans — where 
did you meet them?" 

" I Ve never met them ; they live in 
Devon and are great friends of the Lang- 
leys. Our arrangements were made en- 
tirely by letter. ISIrs. Vaughan, hearing 
that I was giving up my position because 
little Henrietta Langley has entered a con- 
vent school, wrote and asked me to go to 
them for the summer; their only child — a 
boy — ^is backward in his studies. Mrs. 
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Langley says, the Vaughans — ^husband, and 
wife, and this small boy, Billy — are de- 
lightful; I was looking forward to being 
with them with such pleasure, but now " 

"No tears! You might send some per- 
son to act as a — a proxy — don't you call 
it? — till you 're able to go yourself." 

" But I can't think of any one, and Mrs. 
Vaughan will be sadly disappointed — she 
so depended on me. Oh I why did I ever 
come here, why did I slip on that dreadful 
peel, why " 

"It's all a tangle of circumstances," 
Agatha comforted airily, " those little filmy 
threads that make up our destinies and are 
powerful to enmesh us all. Don't worry. 
I know some one who might — no, who 
really would do for this place." 

She moved from the bed as she spoke, 
going over to the dressing-table where she 
stood fingering the silver articles there 
half absently. " Quite an excellent young 
person, I should say," she added over her 
shoulder. 

"Yes?" 

" Er — sort of accomplished, you know — 
can play, and sing, and dance " 
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" I hardly think Mrs. Vaughan wants 
those branches for little Billy." 

" Oh ! well, this — er — person never went 
in for the Higher Education ; she is n't 
that kind exactly. Still she 's had a most 
thorough grounding in * the three Rs/ even 
you would admit that ; and she 's quite 
competent to lead any small boy to the 
Pierian spring; whether she would be able 
to make him imbibe therefrom is another 
question. But just between us I rather 
think she would, she has a way with her, 
and if worse came to worse she could push 
him in " 

"Oh! my dear, no teacher should resort 
to force." 

" I simply said she could, though of 
course she would n't, she is so long-suffering 
by nature. She 'd say : * Drink, pretty 
creature, drink,' in her coaxingest tones. 
Then if he balked, surely she 'd be justified 
if she dropped him in where he, willy-nilly 
— I mean where he, Willy-Billy — would 
have to swallow deep despite himself." 

" You treat this matter too lightly, Gay ; 
I trust the young woman does n't share 
your views. Has she had any experience. 
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and — ^most important of all — ^is she well 
recommended? " 

" Experiences a-plenty, you dear, wary 
individual ; and recommended — She has won 
golden opinions from all sorts and condi- 
tions of men. I have heard her called 
adorable, bewitching, lovely — Did you 
speak? Perhaps those terms seem too in- 
adequate to your ears, but indeed they've 
all been set down in black and white, and 
many others equally as flattering. You 
want something more solid — ^more school- 

marmish— more " 

" Your young person is a mjiih." 
" Oh I decidedly not. A very real, flesh- 
and-blood young person, a rather desirable 
young person, and not ill to look at. Item, 
two lips indifferent red; item, two brown 
eyes with lids to them; item, one neck, one 
chin, and so forth." Agatha moved slowly 
back from the dressing-table, and the laugh- 
ing face in the mirror there retreated also. 
She nodded at the reflection, which dimpled 
and nodded in its turn with a very know- 
ing look. " Such an extremely willing young 
person, and so anxious that this poor little 
boy shall not remain in the clutches of 
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ignorance where your accident seems to have 
plunged him. And no followers — ^think of 
it! — or at least no followers where she is 
going, absolutely none." 

" Gay," Miss Britton's voice was dis- 
tinctly aggrieved. " What nonsense you 're 
talking! Of course I know your object is 
to amuse me, but you cannot appreciate 
the difficulties of my position, or you 
would n't go on like this. I am not speak- 
ing now of any physical discomfort, that is 
nothing compared to my inability to keep 
my engagement. I am chagrined, dis- 
tressed — and so — helpless " 

Again the young woman swept up to the 
bed, and this time she knelt down at one 
side, catching her friend's hand in both her 
own. 

"Oh, you most transparent creature," 
she cried, "as if I couldn't tell what is 
bothering you. That 's why I 've smoothed 
matters over with Mrs. Vaughan — " 

" I don't understand—" 

" Mrs. Vaughan knows that you 're 
coming later," Agatha murmured sooth- 
ingly as if she were speaking to a little 
child. 
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Later, yes, but when? Did you tele- 
graph? Have you had an answer? What 
does she say?" 

" She did n't say anything — she expects 
you." 

"Expects me?" 

" Mm-m-m, quite so." 

"But I — I don't understand. Didn't 
you telegraph? Yes? What did you 
say?" 

"As near as I can remember, I said — 

* Detained by illness, will come in a few 
days — ' I think there was another word 
to make the tenth — oh! yes temporarily — 

* temporarily detained by illness ' — that was 
it." 

"You sent that? And after the doctor 
was here? Temporarily? That I was 
coming in a few days? " 

" Your proxy, dear." 

"Who is my proxy? Not that impos- 
sible young person you mentioned?" 

" I 'm sorry you think her impossible. 
It seemed to me she 'd do as a substitute ; 
she is n't the rose exactly, but she has lived 
near that lovely flower." 

"Who is she?" 
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"Well, her name is rather a secret at 
present, still I don't mind letting you 
know. She's plain, no, not exactly plain, 
Agatha Calvert." 

Miss Britton dragged her hand from the 
soft clasp and struggled up into a sitting 
position, confronting the lovely, shamelessly 
merry face. 

" You," she gasped, " you " 

Then she fell back, weak and spent, on 
the pillows and silence settled down upon 
the room. 



CHAPTER II 



A GIRLS WHIM 

I would do what I pleased, and doing what I pleased, 
I would have my will, and having my will I should be 
contented, and when one is contented there is no more 
to be desired. — ^Cervantes. 

The trilling of the canary above the 
geraniums alone possessed the silence. 
And what a clatter he made, singing there 
with one small, bead-like eye fixed upon 
the scarlet flowers, motionless now — for the 
little breeze had grown too drowsy to stir, 
and the other directed occasionally, and not 
without apprehension, upon the quiet figure 
still kneeling by the bed. For even the 
canary, gifted with but a modicum of 
sense as we term it, must have perceived 
that there was not a trace of contrition in 
the penitent position, and in consequence 
his praise of earth and heaven was sadly 
tempered by his perplexity because of that 
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strange, unaccountable, complex bit of 
humanity — called a girl. Presently his 
dominion was invaded by another 
sound. 

"Will you please get me my writing 
materials?" 

The petition was mild, but incisive, and 
held, moreover, a certain quality which, to 
the average mind, might be best expressed 
by the phrase " it meant business." 

Agatha Calvert, not possessing a mind 
of that calibre — as she would have been the 
first to declare, turned an amused glance 
upon the speaker who did not raise her 
eyes to meet the quizzical ones, but stared 
resolutely at the mahogany footboard, thus 
shutting out what might otherwise have 
proved a distracting sight. 

" I will not — please — do anything of the 
sort." 

The voice that spoke was soft, and the 
laugh accompanying it even softer and 
more flutelike, yet despite their unmistak- 
able gentleness the iron of an indomitable 
purpose tinctured both very largely, and 
was especially apparent to the invalid, who 
recognized it as an old and verj'' familiar 
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enemy with whom she had wrestled often 
in former years, and with but questionable 
success. 

"Don't tease, Gay," she implored, sud- 
denly changinj^ her tactics, though if she 
hoped to make capital out of her weakness 
it did not serve her at this time. The 
young woman only smiled in a superior 
fashion. 

"Is it teasing to follow the doctor's 
orders implicitly? Answer me that. Read- 
ing, writing, talking, were absolutely ta- 
booed. Your mind, he said, requires even 
more rest than your body. So you see 
that I am cruel only to be kind; you 
mustn't worry yourself with any of these 
petty details. Come, Betty, don't turn 
your head away as if you were vexed. I 
wouldn't have believed that of you, and 
after my finding such an excellent solution 
for your difficulty " 

" It 's no solution at all," was the quick, 
half -smothered protest. 

" Ah I but it is, if you '11 only look at 
matters sensibly. You can't go yourself, 
and I can; then why quarrel with fate? 
Why put obstacles in my path?" 
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But you 

"I know what you're goin^^ to say," 
laughed Agatha, rising to her feet, " and 
while it 's true that I am a mere lily of the 
field with no necessity to toil, or spin, or 
teach grubby little boys their lessons, my 
purpose remains unshaken. For Miss Cal- 
vert is starting on this expedition incog. 
Like the women of that far-away country 
who have no names of their own, but are 
known as some man's mother, wife, or 
sister — she, failing any of those distinctive 
positions and only being her father's 
daughter, which will not serve her here, will 
cloak her indentity under another name. 
She is your substitute. Don't shake your 
head, Betty; it's such a little thing I ask, 
and so simple." 

" What is your object, madcap? " 

("Hm!" reflected the girl sapiently. 
" The woman who deliberates is lost I " 
She wisely kept this thought to herself, 
however, though her smile gained in con- 
fidence. But she had never really doubted 
the success of her plan.) 

" The object? A mere whim, you may 
say, I call it something else — something 
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very diflferent. I wonder if you will under- 
stand." 

She paused and looked before her, nor 
for a few moments did she break the silence 
which her companion respected in her turn, 
though not so much out of sjrmpathy, as 
from the feeling of utter bewilderment into 
which in her weakened state she had been 
thrown. Again the canary pursued his 
invocations, having very sensibly given up 
speculating on things beyond his mental 
grasp, though presently, when the girl be- 
gan to pace up and down the room, he 
voiced his curiosity in a series of little 
staccato cheeps, keeping both eyes fixed 
upon the moving figure which was slender 
and of an excellent height. 

" I wonder if you will understand," she 
said again, pausing at the foot of the bed. 
"I'm tired of queening it here, Betty, 
that's the truth. I want fresh worlds to 
conquer, a fresh world rather — ^a little, 
simple country world peopled by three indi- 
viduals who will fall captive to my bow 
and spear, not because they are gold-tipped 
and therefore powerful" (the laughing 
voice was full of scorn, then it softened in- 
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credibly) , " but because I wield them — ^be- 
cause I am just myself. Would that be 
an impossible thing to compass, do you 
think? I've never had the chance to be 
judged apart from my wealth, and I want 
to try now." 

A light dawned upon the listening 
woman; this was far from the first time 
that she had heard this plaint. Surrounded 
by every luxury as the girl was, she had 
often puzzled herself with these longings, 
finding no satisfactory solution for them 
since the conditions of her life remained 
unchanged. 

" You ridiculous child," Elizabeth said 
gently, " you are morbid on this subject." 

" Not without cause," Agatha flamed up 
quickly. " Oh I here and there I Ve found 
some disinterested souls but even with them, 
with every one except you, Betty darling, 
other influences have been at work. It's 
always been a foregone conclusion that I 
should be liked. I am tired of such 
homage — such liking! I want something 
truer — deeper — a real affection that grows 
because it must, and not because it would be 
advantageous to be known as my friend. 
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And I want to gain it myself. You won't 
prevent me?" 

Miss Britton tossed on the pillows, torn 
between two conflicting forces — Inclination 
and Duty — the one battling for, the other 
against, the mad little scheme. If only 
Agatha hadn't been Agatha, and hadn't 
urged in just that way! If only the cool, 
pretty room had n't suddenly grown so un- 
bearably like a furnace, and the walls had 
remained stationary instead of advancing, 
and retreating in mock salutation! She 
tried to entrench herself firmly in what she 
knew to be right. 

"But the deception," she murmured 
faintly, " I don't like it — I can't allow it." 

" Pouf I don't give it a moment's thought," 
Agatha cried with an air of finality. " I '11 
make it all right if you will only leave it 
to me. A certain amount of deception is 
necessary at first. I can't quarter myself 
— a stranger — on the Vaughans and demand 
that they call me friend at a moment's 
notice. That would defeat my purpose at 
the outset. But see how naturally fate has 
paved a way for me. I go to them as a 
governess, as you yourself would have 
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gone — *' she stopped, a sudden thought ap- 
pealing to her, and down came one small 
fist upon the footboard \\^th considerable 
force. "Why, I go to them as the long- 
expected governess," she cried shrilly, " as 
you yourself." 

" No— no— I will not allow it " 

" As Miss Britton," the words were clear 
cut and uttered with great firmness. " I 
mean it, unless you have exchanged photo- 
graphs and locks of hair, as they say in the 
Agony columns, in which event I must be 
Miss Jones, or Robinson. Ah! I see j'-ou 
haven't, then so much the easier for me. 
The die is cast; exit Agatha Calvert, enter 
Elizabeth Britton. Behold the transforma- 
tion!" 

She put her hands on her shoulders and 
settled a pair of imaginary wings, after 
which she moved back and forward with 
such a mingling of exaggerated importance 
and pride, that even a person more dis- 
pleased than Elizabeth would have been 
placated by her nonsense. 

" I am glad they have n't seen you," 
Agatha went on. " Now I can give them 
a large interpretation of the genus Teacher, 
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without being cabined, cribbed, confined to 
one especial character. That might .have 
been a strain on even my powers of im- 
personation. Don't you wish you could see 
me teaching the young idea to shoot?" 

" You shall not go " 

" Not if I promise the best behavior — 
not if I solemnly swear to bring all my 
latent qualities of meekness and sweetness 
to the fore, not if I tell you I have set my 
heart upon going, that I— in short— am 
going? Oh I Betty, Betty, don't try to 
shatter my little plan. Think of the dis- 
cipline to my soul, think of the taming of 
my 'igh and 'aughty disposition. I shall 
be such a patient Griselda-like creature that 
presto I before they know it, the miracle will 
be wrought — they will adore me — perhaps." 

" Perhaps," echoed Elizabeth in a flout- 
ing key, then she weakened disgracefully. 
"Ah! my dear," she cried swiftly, "if you 
go about winning their hearts looking as 
you do now, there won't be any doubt con- 
cerning the result of your mission." 

Alas! for the valor that parieys, the 
next step is — Capitulation. In this instance 
down were all the strongholds, and the 
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conqueror entered with flying colors. She 
stooped and kissed the vanquished one, 
laughing into the eyes that regarded her 
affectionately, with the grace of a child 
who has gained its own way and is half 
penitent in the midst of triumph. 

" Dear/' protested the tired woman, see- 
ing how she had committed herself, " don't 
persist in this scheme of yours, give it up 
for my sake." 

It was the last flare of a conscience un- 
dermined by love and physical fatigue, but 
the light it cast was too faint to be con- 
sidered seriously. 

" I 'd do a lot for your sake, Betty," the 
girl returned, « as witness this saving your 
position for you; you haven't a grateful 
soul, more 's the pity. Oh ! I '11 be very 
circumspect, I won't trifle with Mr. 
Vaughan's youthful affections, if that's 
what you fear; Billy shall be my only 
quarry. And as soon as you are well I 
promise to come back to the old life, but 
for this little space of time I 'm going to 
forget it, and begin on a clean slate." 

She seated herself on the side of the bed 
and fell to stroking her friend's brow with 
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soft, mesmeric fingers, not being whoUy 
free from self-reproach at the sight of the 
flushed, tired face. 

" Just a clean slate," she went on slowly 
after a minute. " Is n't that something the 
way a * wilful-missing ' feels, beginning life 
under other conditions? *And why we 
done it is our own affair.' No," she smiled 
frankly into the questioning eyes, " I 'm not 
keeping anything back, I 'm only running 
away from the social routine that I detest; 
I have n't broken any hearts past the mend- 
ing, and my own is quite unscarred. The 
whirl will keep on without me, not missing 
me for the briefest moment; I know that 
very well, and I don't care. I 'm tired of 
the whole thing, just as I may be tired of 
the quiet after I have tried it for a while, 
though now nothing else seems so desirable. 
Ah! that little month of dreams — ^you'll 
never grudge it me, surely." 

She broke off, looking before her with 
eyes that were full of longing; presently 
she began to speak again, mischief in face 
and voice. 

" How fortunate it is that Cousin Lu- 
cretia won't be bothered about my goings- 
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out and comings-in. I wrote her last night 
of your accident, and told her that for your 
sake I should lead a quiet life imdisturbed 
by dinners, dances — ^men " 

"Do you mean to say that you gave 
Mrs. Warriner the impression that I — ^that 
I " 

" Yes, just so. Why Elizabeth, how you 
look! Don't you want my elderly relative 
to get well? And don't you know that 
worry poisons the blood? How could poor, 
dear Cousin Lucretia derive any benefit 
from the Cure if she was continually fret- 
ting (and you know how she does it!) ^ 
about me exposed to the wiles of a wicked 
world? Now that she can have some peace 
I should think you would be glad. There! 
lie back and rest, while I tell you about my 
plan." 

With a disarming frankness she entered 
into the minutest details; the arrangements 
were complete in every particular. Despite 
her weakness Elizabeth recognized that with 
an odd, half-humorous feeling of revolt 
which fell back upon itself like a spent wave. 
All responsibility had been swept from her 
hands; she had no will in the matter and. 
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in the lassitude that submerged her senses, 
she accepted her lot without a murmur. 
She was too weak to rebel, or even to 
protest. 

" The Vaughans will forgive us both, 
never fear," laughed confident Agatha, 
"you the sinned against, me the sinner. 
You forget that I 'm going on to victory." 

Elizabeth raised herself suddenly on one 
elbow. 

" Do you flatter yourself," she demanded 
sternly, a touch of contempt tingeing her 
voice and making it thoroughly human, " do 
you flatter yourself that you will be able 
to COT. with Billy?" 

The substitute bridled in a way that ef- 
fectually dismissed meekness from the cate- 
gory of her virtues. 

" Indeed I do," she returned with spirit, 
" a mere child like that. There 's no difii- 
culty in teaching, you just hold the book and 
ask questions. I can't see that it requires 
much brain power." 

" Ah ! you don't know anything about the 
soaring human boy," Miss Britton cried, 
settling back more comfortably than she had 
yet been, and preparing to go to sleep. 
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He 's not so easy to deal with, let me tell 
you." 

Agatha, however, seeing all the defenses 
down, magnanimously allowed this small 
crowing to pass unnoticed. 



CHAPTER III 

AT THE LANE DOOR 

To travel hopefully is a better thing than to arrive. 

R. L. Stevenson. 

Of course Vickery knew better; but, be- 
ing a conscienceless old reprobate, instead 
of deploring his conduct he chuckled over 
it, calling himself "a cliver lad." Strangers 
in Littlecombe might think that the only 
entrance to the Grange was the one that 
led through the massive stone gate-posts 
past the porter's lodge; he could have told 
them a different story. Ostensibly that 
broad road — which, contrary to the gen- 
erally accepted theory, did not lead to de- 
struction but simply up to the house door 
— was the proper way for visitors to travel, 
only not when Thomas Vickery held the 
reins and urged his sorry-looking nag for- 
ward with words of blandishment, or stung 
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him into spasmodic haste with frequent ap- 
plications of the old whip. A Littlecombe 
lad himself, though he had passed his 
seventieth mile-stone on the journey of life, 
Vickery was familiar with everji;hing about 
the i)lace. And because of that familiarity 
he forsook the thoroughfare, one June after- 
noon, and turned into a deeply-wooded, fra- 
grant little lane full of drowsy summer 
sounds. Along this unfrequented road he 
drove for some time, pulling up at last at 
a weather-stained wooden door set in the 
brick wall which, for some distance had run 
parallel with the lane and still kept pace with 
it as it trended away to the south. Those 
who knew of this door were aware that it 
was remote from the house and was sel- 
dom used, opening as it did on the park 
near the end of the lower garden. 

It pleased Vickerj^ however, with a happy 
disregard of everything but his own com- 
fort, to deposit his fare at this especial 
entrance. For one thing the daj'' was hot, 
for another, the Grange carriage ought to 
have met the traveller, for a third, the 
door being nearer, the climb up the steep 
hill was avoided and a merciful man is 
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merciful to his heast. That the stranger 
was ignorant of the country and therefore 
could not remonstrate was further reason 
why no extra exertions should be made, and 
— Cocks wunter! one door is as good as 
another if the person on the outside wishes 
to enter. 

Probably Agatha Calvert shared the 
same opinion, for she alighted from the fly 
with alacrity. If Vickery was glad to have 
her gone she was none the less willing to 
oblige him. She had made the journey with 
bated breath; every revolution of the wheels 
had been accompanied by such wheezy 
protests that the dissolution of the whole 
vehicle seemed momentarily imminent. She 
watched it, therefore, with something like 
wonderment that, under the increase of 
speed, it did not vanish instantly into thin 
air, but Vickery — ^his heart beating in tune 
to the unexpectedly generous tip which 
jingled in his pocket — ^had no fear of any 
accident, and no compunction now for his 
steed. 

" I '11 sind up your boxes straightaway, 
mum," he bellowed cheerily, " I '11 see as 
they reaches you safe." Then he cracked 
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his whip, settling down into his place again. 
" Bless 'er 'eart, she did n't demure," he 
chuckled to his horse, "bless 'er innercint 
'eart, she didn't demure. As 'ow? W'y 
she didn't know, my beauty, 'tis little 
sinse the Lord A'mighty gives to the 
female wmnman." 

Left to herself Agatha surveyed the 
stretch of wall with some amusement. It 
looked unprepossessing, but it was prefer- 
able — anything was, for that matter — ^to 
the jolting she had endured during the 
past half hour. If she had misgivings that 
this was not the proper entrance she dis- 
missed them instantly; not for the mines of 
Golconda would she have willingly pro- 
longed her drive. She glanced about for 
some means to make her presence known. 
Knocker there was none, but she finally 
discovered at one side a primitive bell-pull 
half overgrown with vines, and further 
veiled by a little filmy web, the. latter a sign 
of no consequence in her eyes. She seized 
the handle and, with a vigorous jerk, freed 
the imprisoned voice. Instantly a ghastly, 
metallic note jarred on the summer loveli- 
ness, though ugly as the sound was in her 
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hearing it evidently made no impression 
upon any one within. She rang again 
after a moment, rather apologetically this 
time, like a second thought that lisps " for- 
give me," and waited several minutes, her 
cheeks growing hot with indignation. Then 
she retreated to the centre of the road, the 
better to command her position, looking 
distractingly modern and out of place in 
the midst of the green stillness. The blank 
wall, touched by the afternoon sun into a 
goldener warmth, with all its little crannies 
aglow, seemed to be laughing placidly to 
itself at her predicament. Far away lum- 
bered the carriage that had brought her — 
she marvelled how, remembering its ominous 
creakings — in safety thus far on her jour- 
ney, but there was no help within reach. 
She retimied to the door and regarded it 
gloomily. 

" I might sit down at its side and die 
like little Gretchen," she murmured. " That 
seems the only thing left me to do, and it 
would be picturesque. I wonder if it would 
take very long, and what the pangs of 
hunger are like, for of course I should be 
hungry. I am hungry now. And des- 
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perate — which shows how near starvation is. 
I will get in." 

She attacked the bell again. Ting-ting- 
ting! Her head swam with the noise. 
Some bees, going drunkenly through the 
sunlit air, caught the refrain and mumbled 
it over and over, a number of flies engaged 
in a ceaseless dance repeated it in their 
buzzing voices, and a big, cinnamon attired 
butterfly out on a round of visits dipped, 
and circled, and soared, as if in very ecstasy 
with the sounds. The echoes were awak- 
ened on every side; the place was a pande- 
monium to her fancy, and still the door 
remained closed. 

If there had been any humor in the 
situation, as she at first discovered, it had 
long since vanished; with each passing mo- 
ment her position grew more intolerable. 
The deserted lane, vocal with the hubbub 
she had created, was fast assuming un- 
lovely proportions. She tugged at the bell 
with renewed vehemence, telling herself that 
perhaps she had not pulled hard enough. 
Hitherto she had only given little — ^ladylike 
— ^jerks — a man would have done differ- 
ently. She hadn't a man's strength, but 
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she had a woman's — an angry, annoyed, 
irritated, famishing woman's! She set her 
teeth hard, her lips forming a thin red 
line, and exerted all her power. There was 
a sudden ominous snap — ^a protesting cry 
— and the next she knew she was grasping 
the bell-knob and tottering backward, un- 
certain whether to sit down in the road, or 
not. She regained her equilibrium almost 
immediately and looked about with a woful 
countenance, before her glance fell to her 
hand and then away from what it held to 
the invincible portal beyond. Perplexed, 
baffled, crestfallen, she let several moments 
go by — ^moments that seemed endless be- 
cause of the quiet around her. What was 
to be done? Then inspiration came to the 
rescue, and she began to hammer with her 
spoils upon the obdurate wooden surface. 

" I don't care," she said aloud, half cry- 
ing at the turn affairs had taken. " I 've 
got to get in somehow, there isn't any 
sense in staying out here. No one will 
ever pass. I can't go back to the village 
— it 's a hundred miles away — and I 'm too 
tired to stir. I can't go home. Horrid — 
horrid — ^horrid people." The knob thun- 
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dered an emphatic bass. "What would 
Betty say if she could see me?" She 
paused and, despite her vexation, laughed 
heartily. " Suppose she were here," she 
went on, addressing the unresponsive door, 
" what would she do ? Find the little plant 
of resignation, perhaps, and deck herself 
out with its lovely flower. Thank heaven I 
there 's nothing so unlike a woman as an- 
other woman. No leaves out of Betty's 
book for me, if you please." She threw 
back her head, and again the knob was 
called into requisition. Bang — ^bang — 
bang I 

" Here 's a knocking indeed," growled a 
man's voice from the other side of the wall. 
" Who 's there in the name of Beelzebub? " 

Before she could retreat, the door — 
against which she was leaning her full 
weight — was flung open and she was pre- 
cipitated headlong against the questioner. 

" You young scalawag," he continued, 
catching her by the shoulder and promptly 
administering a shaking, " what do you 
mean by making such a din? How — dare 
-you " 

The question, punctuated by vigorous 
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jerks, was never finished. There was a 
long interval of silence, during which the 
man and the girl stared at each other. 

" I beg your pardon," the former said 
finally with a trace of amusement in his 
otherwise horror-filled eyes, as he averted 
them from her blazing ones, " I beg your 
pardon. I thought you were one of the 
boys from the village who occasionally 
pester us. You knocked " 

" I did,'' she returned haughtily, her icy 
tones in great contrast to her flushed face. 
"I also rang." 

" Oh ! it was you, then, who made that 
faint tintinnabulation of the bell, was it?" 
He relapsed into a jocose strain to conceal 
his embarrassment. " And you liked the 
music so much you thought you 'd keep the 
handle as a souvenir? I won't tell, I '11 
even shut my eyes if you wish to conceal 
it about your person before any one else 



comes." 



Agatha Ihrew the knob away with some 
temper. 

" I won't tell," he asseverated, still block- 
ing her entrance, " if you '11 forgive me for 
administering corporal punishment. I 'm 
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afraid my hand was as heavy as fate's, 
and you 're not accustomed to such chastis- 
ing." 

His contrition was honest enough, though 
his manner of expressing it — unfortunately 
for him — was too flippant to incline her 
to sympathize with his predicament. She 
mentally accused him of laughing in his 
sleeve at her, and it was no laughing matter. 
The ignominy of the shaking she had re- 
ceived was insupportable; her shoulder 
ached from the grip of his fingers, but the 
hurt to her pride was deepest. It was no 
excuse to say that he had thought she was 
a boy — his eyes ought to have told him the 
truth. A boyl Why, it was adding insult 
to injury. A great, rude hobbledehoy — a 
village pest — ^a disturber of the peace — a 
destroyer of property — Her head went 
down in sudden shame at the picture she 
drew of the supposed delinquent. She 
passed it over quickly, seeing no resemblance 
between such a being and her dainty self. 
Her head went up again with its old arro- 
gant toss. He ought to have seen at once 
that she was a lady. It had been mortifica- 
tion enough for her to ring, and ring, and 
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knock, and knock, without this further 
humiliation at his hands. 

" Pray let me pass," she said stiffly, 
disdaining his attempt at apology, " my 
object is to enter." 

" Then, my dear young woman, why 
didn't you open the door and walk in, as 
the nursery tale has it? Nobody fortu- 
nately," he cast a whimsical glance at the 
knob, which blinked unblushingly in . the 
sun from the roadway refusing to be hid, 
"ever rings the bell, no one in the house 
could possibly hear it. We were in the 
garden and we heard — oh! yes, we heard, 
but we heeded not ; we Ve had enough of 
action, and of motion we. Besides we 'd an 
idea that you, supposing you were not 
yourself, you know, but somebody else — 
would go away. And you did n't, you kept 
on ringing. Then there was a cessation of 
the bell," again he glanced over her head to 
the roadway, " and we thought you 'd gone 
for good, but presently came a change of 
tactics. Knock — knock — knock I Where- 
upon Peter says, * That duffer 's still at it, 
go and drop him in the middle of next 
week,' and I says : * Go yourself, old man, 
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and give him my blessing/ WeU, we 
wrangled some more about it and then, be- 
cause that rat-a-tat showed no sign of 
diminishing and we couldn't agree as to 
which of us should interfere, we matched 
coins — odd, I 'd do it, even — ^he would, and 
it was odd — ^Dear me! most extraordinarily 
odd, as I Ve found to my cost." 

He dropped his laughing manner and 
drew a little nearer with outstretched hand, 
from which she retreated in very evident 

dislike and distrust. 

" I hope I can convince you how 

deeply I regret my roughness," he said 

humbly. 

" If one judged a person's contrition by 
the length of his defence," she replied 
coldly, "yours would seem abysmal, but 
other ingredients go to its making. There 
is no need to discuss them here, however, 
the subject has no interest for me. May 
I trouble you to direct me to Mrs. 
Vaughan?" 

The tall young man stood looking at her 
helplessly. 

" Now this is unfortunate," he ejaculated. 
" Mrs. Vaughan is supposedly enjoying 
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herself at one of those tiresome open-air 
functions called a fete, to which she was 
cajoled by her neighbors, and she won't 
return for hours. Indeed, the moon is 
scheduled for to-night and its beams are to 
assist at the drive home. She will be so 
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sorry — 

" Oh ! I 'm not an important person," 
Agatha interrupted with a hard little laugh, 
" just the governess, that 's all. I was ex- 
pected some days ago " 

" I remember hearing Mrs. Vaughan 
mention it, she didn't know when you 
would arrive." 

" We — I — telegraphed to that eflFect, then 
I found it wasn't necessary to wait, so I 
came without sending word," she hesitated 
and looked back at the lane, uncertain what 
to do. 

"You did perfectly right," he hastened 
to assure her. " Billy has developed into 
the torment of Mrs. Vaughan's life, she '11 
be glad enough to hand him over to you. 
Come in, and I '11 call Mr. Vaughan." 
His eyes brimmed over with the laughter 
he tried to keep out of his face and voice. 
And don't be angry. I tell you what, 
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you can take it out of Billy — and I '11 help 
you." 

He put his fingers to his lips and gave a 
shrill whistle, repeating it several times. 

" That 's the old * Appeal for Aid ' sacred 
to boyhood," he explained, "you'll see it 
work like a charm. Hear the distant 
thunder. Don't be alarmed, it 's only Peter 
coming to the rescue." 

" I hope he 's not quite as strong as you," 
slie murmured, keeping her eyes discreetly 
lowered, " excellent as it is to have a giant's 
strength, it is tyrannous to use it like a 
giant." 

" Ah ! " he interposed, " you 're not going 
to forget that in a hurry, you 're going to 
hold it against me forever." 

He moved aside as he spoke, disclosing 
a glimpse of the quiet park dreaming be- 
neath the trees in the afternoon sun, and 
she slipped past him without a word, her 
glance fastened upon the leisurely advan- 
cing gentleman who was sauntering across 
the grass in their direction. At sight of 
her he quickened his pace, and she went 
forward to meet him. 

" Mr. Vaughan," she cried with a pretty 
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mixture of contrition and audacity, " I am 
Billy's new teacher, and I made all that 
dreadful clatter at your door. Please for- 
give me. Also I broke your bell, but I 
simply had to get in. You would n't want 
me to wait out there forever, would you? " 

"Bless us! It was the assault of wis- 
dom and we were wrapped in the mists of 
ignorance," Peter Vaughan gasped. " I 'm 
glad you have so much energy, it speaks 
well for Billy's advancement," he shook 
hands with her genially. " So you 're 
Minerva," he went on, " I regret more 
than I can tell you that you 've had such an 
unfortunate welcome, and my wife will be 
distressed about it. Let me introduce Mr. 
Marlowe. He '11 add his testimony to mine 
that we don't keep people waiting at our 
gates ringing and knocking for admittance, 
we generally receive them with open arms." 

" I can well believe it," she returned with 
a stiflF little nod in the direction of the un- 
fortunate Marlowe, " and I 've nothing to 
complain of in your belated greeting. I 
am sure you would give all who enter here 
only the pleasantest impressions to carry 
away with them." 
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Peter Vaughan beamed complacently. 
"Now what a very nice girl I" was his 
mental conmient as he piloted her across 
the lawn to the terrace, and by that way 
to the house itself, while the former porter 
retained his position gazing after the re- 
treating figures, a prey to his own thoughts. 
Presently he closed the door with a very 
conclusive bang and retraced his steps to 
the lower garden. 



CHAPTER IV 

" THE PASSON's daughter " 

The beginning of an acquaintance whether with per- 
sons, or things, is. to get a definite knowledge of our 
ignorance. — George Eliot. 

Mablowe was sitting at his easel indus- 
triously cleaning his palette when Peter 
joined him a short time later. Both men 
had been painting the greater part of the 
day and inspiration enough they had found 
in their surroundings. The garden, with 
its prim alleys and high yew hedges, with 
scattered yews here and there clipped into 
fantastic shapes, was like a bit out of the 
seventeenth century; in the box-bordered 
knots of those other times old-fashioned 
flowers blossomed gayly, a riot of laughing 
colors — ^larkspur, sweet-peas, iris, spikes of 
pink foxgloves, heartease, and roses — roses 
everywhere, for this was their month. On 
the upper terrace a fountain splashed 
faintly as it sent up its silver stream of 
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water to catch a rainbow in its falling mist, 
and there was the drowsy note of afternoon 
song from trees and hedges, otherwise the 
quiet was unbroken. Nor was there motion 
of any kind, except for some butterflUes 
that seemed as if a bed of bloom had 
taken wing as they circled from flower to 
flower. 

" That 's what I call a real nice girl,'' 
Peter remarked as he seated himself and 
lighted a cigarette. " I tried to persuade her 
to join us after she 'd freshened up a bit, 
but she said no, thank you, she 'd have a 
cup of tea in her own room and wait for 
the missus there. She showed lots of sense 
about the way she'd been kept waiting, 
pretended she did n't mind it, you know, and 
understood right oflF. It was all Tom 
Vickery's fault. He brought her up from 
the station in that ramshackle, antedilu- 
vian contrivance of his — she told me how 
it wheezed. I 'd have guessed from that, 
even if she had n't said that the driver 
looked like one of Cruikshank's post-boys 
just stepped out of the page. That flts 
Vickery to a t, but I '11 settle him for this 
trick, though you could n't expect anything 
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else from the old lazy-bones. Well, she 
was an angel about it — was Minerva! 
Billy 's a lucky little cove, though I fought 
hard against this teacher business. I don't 
believe in cramming young uns — writing 
and reading come by nature, as friend Dog- 
berry said, and summertime is playtime. 
But Dolly had heard of this paragon and 
would have her." 

He looked over at his companion who, 
seemingly absorbed in his task, was digging 
at an obdurate bit of ochre. There was a 
short silence. 

" I did n't know they came so pretty," 
Peter rambled on, " or I would have con- 
sidered your youth and vulnerability. 
There isn't room for Dan Cupid in this 
garden ; you 're pledged to work and not 
philander ^" 

" Oh! he won't go far, we 've clipped his 
wings these days," the other returned in- 
differently. "Have no fear for me. Billy's 
the only one who will suflFer — poor little 
chap! I remember when I was a kid that 
I fell in love with my governess — we all 
do when she 's pretty. I was n't more than 
seven, a year Billy's junior, and I had the 
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tender passion hard. It doesn't do to 
laugh at the pangs of youth; they're as 
bitter as we get them later, and we don't 
know how to manage them, so they manage 
us. Mine were more than considerable. I 
adored the lady. I planned all sorts of 
dire situations from which I rescued her. 
I called a pet baby aUigator, heedless of 
sex, after her, and I was dumb! Oh I 
without a doubt, we voiceless ones suffer 
deepest — we mute, inglorious Miltons. I 
couldn't even write me a sonnet to her 
eyebrow. And she never knew. That was 
the tragedy of it! She never suspected 
what was going on under my jacket when 
she said, * JeflF, do this,' or 'Marlowe, do 
that.' She thought my absorbed look meant 
that I was storing up knowledge — poor, 
ignorant little duffer that I was." 

" Ye gods ! and he uses the past tense — 
there 's modesty for you. Pretty eyes that 
Miss Britton has, and a delicious voice — ^a 
voice always takes me. What did she say 
when you opened the door? " 

" I — I don't think she said anything just 
at first," Marlowe stanmiered, "but she 
looked unutterable things, because — ^because 
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she *d been kept waiting, you see. She *s 
very human, is your goddess! Then, when 
she got her breath ^^ 

" When she got her breath ? " 

" I mean when I got my breath, she said 
she 'd knocked, and rang — ^both of which I 
knew. Women have such a way of repeat- 
ing obvious trivialities." 

" I wonder you were n*t bowled over when 
you saw her," Peter commented, "not ex- 
pecting anything of the kind, you know, 
and suddenly to confront such a vision — a 
regular peri " 

Mariowe dealt a vicious blow with his 
knife, and exchanged a glance with heaven. 

"A regular fury," he muttered half 
aloud. 

" She 'd make a fine study in that old 
doorway," Peter ruminated. "The glimpse 
of the lane and the droop of the tree for 
background, with the sunlight on the leaves 
throwing out the values of her face. I '11 
get her to pose there some day. You may 
come and look on if you like." 

" It seems to me you 're planning to 
interfere with your son's education. Vick- 
ery 's shrunken, old figure would be in- 
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finitely more telling as a subject than such 
a bit of modernity as Miss Britton." 

" Ah ! but my dear boy, where *s your 
imagination? There ^s so much charm in 
her face, so much — 



I ace, so mucn " 



Fire ! You see she *d been waiting a 
longish bit when I opened that door, and 
she did n*t make pretty speeches to me as 
she did to you. I don't think she liked me 
because I told her your wife was n't home. 
William says the bearer of unwelcome 
tidings hath ever a losing office, and I 
don't know but he 's right — ^as usual. 
I '11 be willing to swear he got that bit of 
wisdom from observing some lovely She. 
Women are inconsistent creatures, they 're 
ready to blame the innocent for the most 
trifling happenings." 

Peter left his chair and went over to his 
friend's easel. 

" Look here," he said, " are n't you over- 
doing this thing? What 's to pay? You 'd 
best make a clean breast of it, if you want 
any peace. Is it love at first sight? I 
don't know that I blame you. Is it love at 
first sight? " 

" Love at first sight," thundered Marlowe. 
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" You 're like a grouse using the same note 
eternally. It's no such thing. I repudi- 
ate the namby-pamby sentiment — I '11 have 
none of it It's nothing — it's — " He 
threw down palette and knife and jumped 
to his feet, standing threateningly above 
his tormentor, " It 's all your fault," he 
cried irritably, "it was your place to see 
who was trying to get into your grounds, 
not mine. I say, Peter, if you go on grin- 
ning like that I '11 shake the life out of 
you." His hand dropped to his side, and 
he turned away with a groan. 

"O Lord! we've had enough of shak- 
ing," he said a moment later, " enough, and 
too much. See here, if I tell you what 's 
the row, will you swear not to reveal it — 
will you swear that I 'm not to be tor- 
mented by any of your I coulds, and I 
woulds, or other ambiguous givings- 
out?" 

" I swear." 

" Then here goes," he met his companion's 
eyes unflinchingly. " I thought from the 
noise she made that she was a boy — and 
you know you did, too — so I took her by 
the shoulder and shook her" — his voice 
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shuddered, " I shook her hard — that little, 
dehcate, tender thing — hard." 

" The devil! " ejaculated Peter. 

"And she wouldn't forgive me, though 
I abased myself before her, yea, I grovelled 
in the dust. Then I told her the truth. I 
said we thought she was a boy — a whole 
army of boys — and it only made her 

madder " 

The devil ! " cried Peter again. 
Oh! you long-legged, briUiant-minded 
— ^grouse — ^is that the best you can do for 
me? Here I have plucked out the heart 
of my mystery and all you can say is * the 
devil.' Haven't I thought that enough as 
it is?" 

" But my dear fellow, it 's hopeless — 
absolutely hopeless. That 's what the little 
witch meant when she said that she 'd been 
almost shaken to death. I supposed she 
referred to Vickery, so I called him an old 
brute to ease her feelings, and she thanked 
me demurely and declared she felt better al- 
ready, that fortunately no bones had been 
broken. Well, this is a fix! Nobody likes 
rough handling, and a woman would fail 
to see the joke of it, of course. A woman 
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has n*t any sense of humor." Peter threw 
back his head and laughed heartily. 

" I can't help it, Jeff," he said apologeti- 
cally, as he made an effort to pull himself 
together. " I *m sorry for you, my knight 
of the doleful countenance, but I can't help 
it. It's hard on you, though I guess it 
was harder on her," he cast a meaning 
glance at the large, shapely hand near him, 
" and I 'm sorriest for her. No — no, your 
case is worse, no one likes to make a fool 
of himself." 

"*It's what you seem to be doing with 
very great success." 

"Oh! as to that," Peter began airily, 
then he dropped his banter. " You are in 
a hole, old fellow, and no mistake. A man 
shrinks from hurting a woman — * Hands 
off!' no matter what she says, or does, is 
what's accepted in our code. If the girl 
were of the serving-class you might very 
easily appease her wounded dignity with 
money, and the incident would be as if it 
had never been. But Miss Britton is 
different — she's a lady — oh! distinctly a 
lady. Let me see, Dorothy gave me the 
points* She's the daughter of a defunct 
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clergyman, yes, that *s it — poor, proud, and 
extremely well-connected (there 's a bishop 
somewhere in the family), and a paragon 
to boot. Oh! it's no end of a fix. She 
was very anxious to come and seemed put 
out when illness mter\'^ened to alter her 
plans. The mere fact of her posting off 
like this at the first opportunity, without 
sending any word, proves what the place 
means to her — poor little child! — and she 
must be devilish uncomfortable, though I 
will say that she is carrying it off well. 
But honestly, I don't see that anything can 
be done, since nothing can be undone." 

" I might go and drown myself inconti- 
nently in the sea yonder, or — I have it — 
I '11 pull up stakes and quit this," JMarlowe 
swept his surroundings with a rueful look. 
" Yes, that 's what I '11 do." 

" You '11 do nothing of the sort," Peter 
interposed sharply. " You '11 stay the 
sununer through as you promised — I have 
it in black and white. If the girl won't 
accept an apolog}% she is n't the lady she 's 
supposed to be, that 's all. And if there 's 
any question of this place not being big 
enough for you both, then she can go back 
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to — where she came from as soon as she — 
hml — ^pleases." 

"Oh!" Marlowe groaned, "she said the 
subject had no interest for her, and dropped 
it forthwith. That *s a tacit acceptance of 
one's contrition, I fancy, though it cuts the 
ground from under a fellow's feet, so to 
speak. And she had a very grand way of 
tossing her head that spelled final, had the 
parson's daughter. If the offence isn't 
forgiven, it is to be ignored — I must con- 
tent myself with that." 

" Well, I am glad to hear that she has 
some sense," Peter cried with a sigh of re- 
lief, " and if you '11 take a word of advice 
from me you '11 let matters rest as they are, 
and thank Heaven on your knees that 
you Ve escaped so easily." 



CHAPTER V 



BILLY 



Of all wild beasts boys are the most unmanageable. 

Plato. 



" This is the skullery," Billy announced, 
throwing open the door. 

" The — ^what? " faltered the new teacher, 
coming to a standstill on the threshold and 
craning over the small head the better to 
see her surroundings. 

" The skuUery. Jeff says it 's the best 
name out for a school-room." 

Agatha's lips narrowed, but she closed 
the door behind her with great precision 
and advanced to the table without speak- 
ing, seating herself at one side and motion- 
ing to her pupil to take the opposite chair. 
It was a small, pleasant room simply 
furnished and lighted at one end by a long 
French window which opened directly on 

a stretch of greensward; both doors stood 
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wide, and, from the vines that surrounded 
the frame without, little gently swaying 
leaves peered in with inquisitive faces, cast- 
ing their shadows upon the floor as they 
moved noiselessly to and fro. The air was 
sweet with summer. 

" I prefer school-room," she said authori- 
tatively; " you will not use that other word 
unless you wish to refer to the place where 
the pots and pans are washed. That is a 
skuUery. SCULLER Y." 

Billy struck his small thigh smartly with 
his clinched hand. 

" Is that what it 's called? And do you 
think Jeff knows Dad said, * Hm ! skul- 
lery, 'cause a fellow has to hanuner his skull 
to get things in, I s'pose.* And Jeff said, 
sober as a judge, * Right you are, and 
'cause it 's a place where a lot of dirty work 
has to be done.' Crikey! he meant " 

" That will do ! You must never speak 
of work in that fashion. I '11 teach you 
a nice little poem all about labor being 
beautiful, and holy, it's a very nice little 
poem, indeed. People ought to glorify 
their tasks; then nothing would seem 
unclean," 
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" But some things are messier than others, 
you know. Jeff says " 

"My dear child, this is no way to do 
lessons. We shall never accomplish any- 
thing if you deal in so many quotations. 
And now that I think of it, it 's not polite 
of you to speak of Mr. Marlowe by his 
Christian name." 

" Oh thunder — ^I mean — ^I beg your par- 
don, I really do, but every one calls him 
JeflF — ^Dad, and Mimimy, and me " 

" And I." 

" No you don't, not yet — that is." 

" Billy." The new teacher's voice was 
very sharp. "You purposely misunder- 
stand; I was correcting your manner of 
speech. You must never say ' and me * 
in that connection. Have you studied 
grammar?" 

Billy 's head went down. 

" Is there granunar too? Besides jogrify, 
and 'rithmetic, and spellin*, and — Who 
discovered it anyway?" 

Agatha choked with horror, not being 
prepared to answer such a question o£F-hand ; 
then her face cleared a trifle. 

" It 's something that grew. Why not? " 
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she asked, as if addressing some unseen per- 
son. " One often hears of flowers of speech. 
Just grew," she went on, smiling into the 
boy's mystified eyes. " In the early days 
people made a few words do for their 
simple needs, but as they became more 
civilized their speech changed. It grew 
finer — they were able to say what they 
meant, and very often what they didn't 
mean." She paused to congratulate her- 
self mentally. How simple teaching was! 
" So time went on," she continued, " and 
while some men built gorgeous palaces and 
temples, and some painted wonderful pict- 
ures, or fashioned beautiful statues, others 
gathered up the everyday words and made 
books out of them — books that will last 
while the world does. Just the words we all 
know and think nothing of, and yet so put 
together that they make us laugh, and cry, 
and forget our trdubles when we read them. 
They 're like the bits of glass in a kaleido- 
scope that group themselves into lovely 
shapes when some one turns the instrument 
deftly. The same words, but what is said 
is never the same." 

"Is that grammar?" gasped Billy. 
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Her eyes brimmed with mirth. 

" No indeed, grammar is vastly different. 
It is a collection of rules: what to say, and 
what not to say — how to say it, and how 
not to say it." 

Billy writhed on his chair, running his 
fingers through his close-cropped locks until 
every individual hair seemed to stand stiffly 
erect. 

" Gee ! " he cried despairingly, " this is 
a dreadful hard world, ain't it ? " 

" You must n't say * ain't it,' but * is n't 
it ' — ^and * dreadfully hard ' is more correct 
than ' dreadful hard,' though it 's a phrase 
I won't allow. I suppose you know that 
* Gee ' is an exclamation." 

" I don't know an exclamation from a — 
from a — " all sense of comparison deserted 
him; he fell back limply against his chair, 
though presently he pulled himself to- 
gether and sat bolt upright. " But I do 
know grammar is a botheration," he flung 
out. 

Agatha laughed softly. She had such a 
pretty laugh, it was so fresh and unworn. 
She glanced around half cautiously, before 
she looked into the boy's eyes again. 
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" I thought so, too, when I was your 
age," she confessed, " still we all have to learn 
things that seem disagreeable, not only when 
we 're little, but when we *re grown up." 
She primmed her mouth, though the dimple 
at its comer peeped out as if to belie this 
strict allegiance to duty. " There is n*t a 
granunar among your books, however," she 
went on, and unconsciously her voice was 
more buoyant, " so you *re spared cut-and- 
dried rules at present. After all, the tru- 
est way to study is by reading the best 
books and listening to the conversation of 
cultured people. I 'm sure you Ve never 
heard your mother say * Gree ' " 

" Gee ! not on your life." 

She frowned at him, but at the same 
moment the dimple, tired of its lengthy 
banishment, appeared — ^this time to 
stay. 

" There 's some one knocking," she cried 
hastily. 

Billy scurried across the room and flung 
the door wide. 

"It's Crony," he shouted, "my little 
Crony. Come in, old fellow." 

Agatha rose in some excitement. 
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" No, no, I can't allow a dog in here 
during lessons. Send him away, at 
once." 

The door went to with a bang and Billy, 
on his hands and knees, made a feint of 
catching the fox-terrier who tempted his 
master from remote places to come on if he 
dared. The chase consumed some minutes, 
yet the boy's face was very demure as, with 
his arms full of an equally demure looking 
dog, he stood up at last. 

" He 's so awful lonely," he urged, " and 
he came to learn, too — ^just by listening, as 
you said. You won't send him away, will 
you? He wants to be with us." 

" Well, he may stay, but the first time he 
distracts your attention he must go, I mean 
it. Now come back to your chair. Yes, 
you may sit by me, if you wish, I 'm very 
glad to have you, I am sure. No, the 
table is no place for a dog — make him get 
down. Get down, sir! There goes the 
ink ! Quick with the blotting-paper — He 
didn't turn it over? That's good, but he 
came within an ace of doing it. Yes, he 
is a beauty, and a dear, but the table is no 
place for a dog. Now don't disturb him; 
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let him be, for mercy's sake, while he is 
quiet. Never mind if he is lying on your 
speller, we '11 have arithmetic first, or — or 
geography." 

Billy slipped one hand ingratiatingly 
through the teacher's arm, while with the 
other he stroked the terrier's paw. 

" Fire away," he murmured, " I bet I 
remember some of the answers. The world 
was made in seven days and God said it 
was a good thing, and He gave Moses a 
stone table with a lot of thou shalts and 
sha' n'ts written on it, and Moses broke the 
table 'cause the folks danced round a fatted 
calf, and the elder brother went off and 
sulked, and oh! I forgot, the father fell on 
the poor boy's neck and said he was tickled 
to death to see him " 

" But my dear child," gasped Agatha 
when Billy's breath failed him, "you've 
mixed things dreadfully. We 're going to 
have geography. Can you tell me what an 
orange is like?" 

" Sometimes it 's sweet, and sometimes 
it's sour." 

" I mean the shape ? " 

" Squeezed, or unsqueezed ? " 
s 
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" What is the shape of an orange on the 
tree." 

" I Ve only seen 'em growing in the glass- 
house, and Simmons got after me for pick- 
ing one, but he did n*t catch me, you bet." 

" What was the shape — was it square ? " 

" Oh I come off — ^you 're fooling. It 
was — Miss Britton, ain*t Crony the dar- 
lingest dog? Did you ever see anything 
so be-utiful as his blaze-up, and " 

" What — is — the — shape — of — an — 
orange?" 

" The shape of — ^hml yes, why an orange 
is round." 

" Of course. What is the shape of the 
earth in this picture ? " 

"Hml round — queer ain't it? — round as 
a ball. There, Miss Britton, did you see 
Crony perk up his ears? He's got a lot 
of balls — ^big, little, and middlin'-sized — and 
if I tell him to fetch a certain one, he '11 
do it quick as a wink, 'thout ever making a 
mistake. Hi, Crony, get your " 

" Let Crony alone, or I 'U send him from 
the room. Pay attention I Is the sun larger 
than the earth ? " 

He studied her face closely, then, as her 
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impatient lips half-framed a word, he 
jmnped to a safe conclusion. 

" Oh! yes, it *s lots bigger,'* he affirmed, 
swelling his chest proudly. 

" Do you know how far away it is — how 
many miles?" 

He cocked his head on one side. 

" I — How many teeth do you think a 
dog has?" 

" Ninety-two million. Stop giggling at 
once, sir, and repeat after me, * The sun is 
ninety-two million miles distant from the 
earth.' " 

He fell back in his chair. 

"Gee! how far away hell must be." 

The covers of First Lessons in Geography 
came together with a bang that drove 
all speculation from the boy's face, and 
caused the terrier to leap wildly to his feet 
in dangerous proximity to the ink-well. 
Two red spots flamed on Agatha's cheeks. 

"What do you mean by such imperti- 
nence?" 

" 'T was n't impertinence, honor bright. 
I only thought if heaven and the sun were 
so far off, hell must be farther still." 

Her aspect softened, though she pushed 

1. ' V 

; ...» 
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the book distastefully from her, and rescued 
the speller from becoming a pillow for a 
second time. 

" That place should n't be mentioned to 
ears polite," she assured him hastily. " Now 
we '11 have some spelling." 

"Oh, bother it! Let's get acquainted 
first ; there 's all summer for lessons. You 
see I 'm sort of a duffer at books, but I 
like stories 'bout heroes, and fighting, and 
animals, and jingly verses, and verses with 
a run-up-and-down-your-back feeling in 
'em, like the man who kept the bridge and 
by the nine gods he swore it. Let 's talk 
'bout you." 

He put his hand on hers as it half opened 
the slim little book, where the words were 
ranged in orderly columns that had routed 
him — alas! — many and many a time. It 
was hard for her to remember duty when 
he smiled at her in his sunny fashion, 
making no subterfuge of his intention not 
to engage the enemy in an encounter which 
would prove fatal to his weakness. She 
did not thrust his fingers away. 

" What do you want to know about me^ " 

"Your name?" 
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She gave a quick start, her glance sharp- 
ening, though she managed to control her 
voice. 

" You know that already, dear." 
Miss Elizabeth Britton," he said slowly, 

but that 's what every one will call you, 
and it 's — stiffish. I was thinking that 
p*r'aps, if you did n't mind, I 'd make up 
something — something just we two would 
know." 

A suspicious twinkle danced in her eyes. 

"Hum hum — ^b u g — bug, humbug," 
she spelled soberly. 

"Oh! no, no." 

" I meant you, sir. Do you think I look 
Uke a humbug?" 

" If it 's a— a " 

" I thought you did n't want to spell." 

" I don't. I mean you only look like a 
humbug if it 's a— a— a " 

" A charming one. You will allow 
me to come to Billy's assistance. Miss 
Britton; the masculine mind often needs 
reinforcement." 

Both teacher and pupil started at the 
soimd of the pleasant voice and the former, 
with a hasty exclamation, half rose from 
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her chair turning a crimson, annoyed face 
upon the intruder, whose figure blocked the 
window. 

" Hullo! Jeff, this is bully. Come right 
in. We Ve had grammar, and jogrify. 
Do you know how far the sun " 

" I can't come in, Billy, thank you, 
I 'm on my way to the village and I Ve 
forgotten all about the sun if I ever knew. 
It 's gone behind a cloud for me. Forgive 
my intrusion. Miss Britton, but Mrs. 
Vaughan wishes you to join her in the 
garden after lessons; she asked me to give 
you the message as I passed.*' 

Agatha bowed stiffly and resumed her 
place, opening a book ostentatiously to con- 
ceal her indignation. He still lingered. 

" Billy was floundering in a sea of trou- 
bles as I came up,*' he said in self -justifica- 
tion, "and my first impulse was to rescue 
him. I regret if I 've offended again, but 
the amendment seemed the only true one." 
He paused, waiting for her to speak; the 
book, however, absorbed her whole atten- 
tion. " I will wish you good-mornipg," he 
added pointedly. There was determination 
in his tone and attitude, which needed no 
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especial interpretation, though she let sev- 
eral moments pass before answering him. 

" Oh ! good-morning," she murmured ab- 
stractedly, still seeking among the pages. 

He moved away without further speech 
and Billy heaved a forlorn sigh. 

Jeff can't be beat," he ejaculated. 

I like out-and-out fellows same as him, 
I would n't give much for a humbug ; so I 
won't call you one, even if he did say it 
was charming." 

" I 'm glad of that," Agatha cried de- 
cisively. " I don't like humbugs either. 
There 's a little heart name the people who 
love me call me, and I 'U let you know it, 
for of course we three— you, and Crony, 
and I— are going to be famous friends." 
She whispered something in his ear, then 
sat back watching his face. 

" Gay ! " he said it over slowly, wonder- 
ingly, "it's queerish, though it's sorter 

sweet, and jolly, too " Suddenly he 

clapped his hands. " Crikey 1 1 'm going to 
like it — it 's just ripping." 

" But it 's our secret." 

" I 'U never tell, cut me in two, I won't. 

She opened the book resolutely. 
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" Spell knock." 

He cast a quick glance at her. The 
dimple had gone in and it was a very 
severe face that she turned upon him. 

" N, I know it 's n," he agonized, then he 
kicked the table vigorously. 

" Jiminy ! " he breathed, " this is a dread- 
ful hard world." 

Later that same day, Billy confided his 
impressions to Marlowe. 

" She don't — does n't, I mean — ^like gram- 
mar, and she has to think twice Tbout spell- 
ing some words; if she don't write 'em right 
off she 's a goner, and she has to look in 
her Everybody's Writing-desk Book be- 
fore she can go on. She told me 'bout a 
man who wanted to marry a girl, so he 
wrote to find out if she 'd be home in the 
afternoon. He meant to ask her to be his 
wife. Gee I I 'd have got it all through 
with the one writing — I wouldn't have 
made a call in a high collar and tight boots, 
you bet. I 'd just have said * Will you be 
mine?' like the sugar hearts Dobley has, 
you know. That would have settled it, 
'cause any duflFer can spell yes, or no. But 
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he tried the other dodge, and I guess the 
girl was on to the game, for she wrote back 
she'd be happy to see hun. And she 
spelled * happy' with one p. I thought 
there was only one in it myself, but Miss 
Britton says there are two, and the girl 
ought to have known it, no aggregation 
could excuse her — so what happened served 
her right. Anyway, the man was a — a 
pure something and it shocked him awful 
to see the word written like that, so he 
never went to calL Then he married some- 
body else and that's the end of the story; 
'ceptin' that somehow, when he grew old, 
he gave over being partikiler 'bout spelling 
and all that. Miss Britton thinks he was 
sorry he'd been such a crank; she thinks 
he reaUy loved the girl '* 

" * He trembled once beneath the spell of 
spelling that was very so-so,' " quoted Mar- 
lowe with a laugh. 

" But she kept me hammering away at it," 
Billy went on distinctly aggrieved, "even 
after what she said 'bout the man being 
right in thinking that there are some things 
more important than learning in this life. 
WeU, anjrway," he lowered his voice dis- 
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erectly, " I bet she hates 'rithmetic like 
poison ; she would n't say, but it can't come 
easy to her for I saw her counting on her 
fingers under the table; she — " the young 
reprobate left his sentence unfinished and 
darted in pursuit of Crony, who streaked 
by at this moment. 

Marlowe stood chuckling over the revela- 
tions, but in the midst of a laugh his face 
sobered, 

"And she's got to meet and fight the 
world equipped like that," he said to himself. 
" Poor little toiler in the vineyard I " 



CHAPTER VI 



A LETTER 



And 80 I penn'd 
It down; olitil it came at last to be, 
For length and breadth, the bigness that you see. 

BUNYAN. 

" Most dear Betty : How you are tin- 
gling with curiosity ! You can't deceive me ; 
I can penetrate beneath your well assumed 
indifference and discover the real state of 
things. Still you wouldn't be interested 
in the mere details of arrival which, like 
the preface to a book, should be skipped as 
often as possible. Arrivals are always the 
same — ^you go to a place and you get there ; 
your true impressions come later. Yet let 
me say that, though I was unexpected at 
the Grange yesterday, I received a welcome 
that I shall not forget in a hurry. 

How ardent some people are! One has 
to go to the country, go back to nature 
really, to meet with a reception like mine. 
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Such undisguised feeling expressed in face, 
voice, and gesture. Somehow even the 
grasp of a man's hand here is different from 
any I 've ever kno\i7i. It 's a right out- 
from-the-shoulder power, a little stagger- 
ing, periiaps, but so unmistakable in its 
meaning. One's town acquaintances ma}"^ 
often feel that way, still they don't show 
it — ^they dissemble. Is it because their con- 
victions, like their muscles, are less strong, 
or because we carrv about with us in so- 
ciety a " touch me if you dare " air and keep 
our neighbors at arm's length? There's 
food for thought. I leave j-ou to puzzle 
out these questions in the quiet of your 
retirement. 

Behold me, therefore, arrived and fairly 
started in my duties. 

" Such a discreet, well-mannered young 
governess ! " That 's what ]Mrs. Vaughan's 
eyes say to her husband (I am not blind). 
" Yes, ain't we in luck to get her? " winks 
back Mr. Vaughan. And Billy, now that 
lessons are over for to-day, beams on me, 
as I do on him. Ah ! that Billy, how I like 
him — out of school hours. My enthusiasm 
in my task, however, was n't even damped by 
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my first plunge; it is still securely wrapped 
in the impervious oil-skin of determination. 
I didn't wait shivering on the bank this 
morning, but into the sea of learning I 
went, dragging Billy after me. He choked 
and spluttered — poor little fellow — though 
I guided him safely past the whirlpool of 
grammar, the Scylla of geography, and the 
Charybdis of spelling. And to-morrow 
we 'U go down into the depths again and 
flounder some more, and after that to- 
morrow, and still again to-morrow. What 's 
arithmetic to daunt my unconquerable soul? 
Yet oh! that mental kind — it is the worst 
of all. Tables you can lean upon, sums are 
figures you can grasp, but those dreadful 
verbal problems about Farmer A. and 
Farmer B. vanish into air at your touch, 
and leave you lamenting. How slight an un- 
derstanding of human nature those mental 
arithmeticians possess anyway! If Tom 
has four marbles and he annexes Dick's 
three, Billy and I know that the result will 
be trouble, no matter if the most dis- 
tinguished M.A. in the world declares it 's 
seven. That 's not counting on Dick, and 
if he 's a boy as is a boy — you can't leave 
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him out. Well, we shall get along some- 
how — don't worry! — though come to think 
of it I '11 have arithmetic, like Humpty- 
Dumpty's jam, always to-morrow, and never 
to-day. 

Indeed, my Betty, I am more enamored 
of our scheme than even I thought possible. 
It 's a delightful family ; Mrs. Vaughan is 
about thirty — ^very pretty and unaffected; 
her husband is a dozen years her senior, 
I should say, with a plain, interesting 
face, and Billy is like him. And they 
are all so friendly, and dear, to guilty me 
that already I have had twinges of re- 
morse, only not to the point of giving 
over the escapade. No, no, I '11 win their 
real friendship first — I must do that. Of 
course wealth would never influence these 
people; money — of which they have plenty 
— is not their highest standard; one can 
easily imagine what is — but enough of this 
subject. I must go on for a while as I 
have begun. So don't plague me, or be 
glum, or stand-offish. Leave the time of 
unveiling the little mystery to me. I know 
best, trust me, dear. Sufficient unto the 
day is the telling thereof! 
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Later: It occurred to me to make this 
a journal letter, so I put it away yesterday, 
and now — ^twenty-four hours have gone by 
since then. Last night I dined with the 
family as I shall always do, though occa- 
sionally I may take pity on Billy's solitude, 
especially if visitors are present below-stairs 
for then it behooves me to be wary. This 
is such a little world, dear heart, and being 
round (am I not teaching geography?) one 
is continually meeting people one knows. 
There were no outsiders present, however, 
last evening; so Miss Britton dined with 
ease, a rather shy, wait-till-you 're-spoken-to 
Miss Britton, though once or twice her 
tongue did get the better of her. Taken 
altogether I think you wouldn't have en- 
tirely disapproved of her. And as to 
looks — Hm! Can't you make a picture 
of her in that little rose-sprigged muslin 
with the pink ribbons? Are you laughing? 
Do you think that this quiet is a fit punish- 
ment for my sins? Ah! but I like the quiet, 
and the uneventfulness has even a spice of 
its own. Must I always be plunged in a 
whirl of gayety — ^laughing, dancing, flirt- 
ing — ^if I am to enjoy myself? Can't I 
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find my pleasure elsewhere? I think I can 
— and do. 

It was very beautiful on the terrace where 
we sat after dinner; the twilight lasted a 
long while and, in the later dark, our 
neighbors the stars came out soft and large, 
and with a far-away brilliance about them. 
How high they seemed and calm! A night- 
ingale sang somewhere in the garden, once 
only — ^he was a chary performer — ^but the 
silence after he finished was like a dream. 
Then, at Mrs. Vaughan's request, I went 
indoors and played some things to suit the 
night — ^bits of Chopin, and Rubinstein, and 
that little slumber song of Grieg's, the one 
you love. And after that I sang; they 
seemed so to enjoy my music. Oh I I 
showed a nice discrimination in my selec- 
tions, still something soft, and dreamy, and 
not too disturbing. There was "Row us 
gently, gently, Time," for Mr. Vaughan; 
and " There is a garden in her face " for 
his wife; and I ended with Carmen's 
ditty: 

'^ Si tn ne m'aimes pas, je t'aime, 
Si je t'aime, prends garde a toi ! ^ 
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No, I didn't sing that for either Mr. or 
Mrs. Vaughan, but for a young man who 
was also on the terrace. I thought it would 
be good for his soul! 

And who is the young man ? Who is he ? 
Calm yourself, Betty, I am ashamed of 
such eagerness on your part. The young 
man, as far as I can discover, seems to be 
a fixture here. Not a boarder, the Vaughans 
don't take them; not a tutor (behold in 
me the only instructor of youth), nor yet 
a private secretary. He is a guest, a very 
much at home guest, and an artist by profes- 
sion. Personally I consider him somewhat 
akin to the individual whom Thackerav's 
waiter called " a harbitrary gent," they have 
many points in common. He was the first 
to greet me on my arrival and I thought 
his deportment at that time a little too 
overbearing. Still I could almost pardon 
his early manner, or lack of it, if he had n't 
had the temerity to tell Billy, whom I 
didn't see until the next morning, that I 
was a gorgon. Which information Billy 
— ^with his beautiful sieve-like nature — im- 
parted to me, though he didn't under- 
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stand the full meaning of the opprobrious 
epithet. But you and I know that the 
ladies of that family were never admitted 
to the best houses, they weren't even on 
bowing-terms with people in general. Yet 
that young man, probably possessing a 
similar knowledge, endeavored to poison 
the mind of my pupil against me. In 
self-justification let me say that if I com- 
ported myself like a gorgon — ^he began it! 
Also yesterday, when we were at lessons, 
he tiptoed up to the window to give me a 
message. How long do you suppose he 
stood there listening — ^before he spoke? 
And poor, dear little Billy making such 
a spectacle of himself at the time. It was 
quite too bad. 

Do you think I ought to forgive this 
triple-dyed offender? Would you? Shall 
I be nice to him, or tormenting? On the 
whole I think 1 11 return good for evil in 
true scriptural fashion. There 's a fine re- 
venge for you ! I 'U win him over. I '11 
be my very nicest. I 'U make him like me 
in spite of himself, "un peu, beaucoup, 
passionnement — " And then I '11 say, 
"Pas du tout, m'sieurl" And I'll add 
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sarcastical : " Ha ! ha ! hath a gorgon feel- 
ings — ^hath she a heart ? Go to, vain youth, 
you know not what you ask." The humor 
of the project pleases me inordinately; I 
must set to work with speed. Ah ! it won't 
be quite so dull for me here as you feared. 

The night brings counsel, Betty dear, 
and I *m two minds about my revenge this 
beautiful morning, which may argue well, 
or ill, for the individual concerned. I 
did n't sing " Carmen " to him last evening, 
thinking it a trifle pointed; I sang instead 
that little old English song of the time of 
Elizabeth : 

** The sea hath many thousand sands, 
The sunne hath motes as many, 
The skie is full of starres, and love 

As full of woes as any. 
Believe me that do knowe the elfe, 
And make no tryall by thyselfe." 

I thought a warning might not come amiss 
at this stage of the game — though, hand 
on heart, it is n't necessary — ^yet — to run 
up any danger signal. There, Betty, I 'm 
not going to play with him, don't worry! 
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I am truly inclined to mercy and justice. 
He has suffered already too much through 
my house to have me give him additional 
cause to regard it with pain and contempt. 
Am I speaking in enigmas? Ah! but 
that's what I am — an enigma. That's 
what every human soul is to every other, 
when you come to think of it. There 's no 
escaping the fact. I have a story to tell, 
however, that will explain my meaning in 
part. 

Dear, you know all about my father; 
perhaps even more than I do myself, for 
outsiders hear the world's criticisms and 
estimates where the ones who are bound by 
closer ties are often left in ignorance. I 
have treasured no loving remembrance of 
him. He was always engrossed in his 
business and there was no opportunity for 
petting, or for any of those little foolish- 
nesses so dear to the heart of childhood, and 
humanity as well. Doubtless he meant to 
show his affection for me when the money- 
making was all done, but that time never 
dawned. The fever of speculation died 
only with his death. All this is not news 
to you, nor is it news that he was called 
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the Napoleon of finance — and, like Napo- 
leon, every means served to secure his ends; 
he was absolute — made, or marred men, they 
said. Perhaps you have not forgotten the 
disastrous panic w^hich occurred nine years 
ago and which was known as the Black 
Time — as if that could express the trouble 
and the utter shamelessness of it all. I was 
too young then to appreciate it, and in- 
deed, safe as I was, the calamity meant 
nothing to me; but I have since heard the 
full details. A large portion of Father's 
wealth was imperilled in the general de- 
pression and a friend of his was deeply 
involved also, one who had been guided 
by him in all business transactions. Well, 
the day came when my father had to 
choose between standing by this friend, 
or saving himself. And he saved himself. 
The friend lost everything, not only money, 
but courage, hope, everything — then he put 
a bullet through his heart and there was an 
end to his suffering. People say my father 
was never the same man after the trag- 
edy, that it preyed on him. How do I 
know? He never mentioned it to me, and 
naturally no one else did. The story only 
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came to my knowledge last autumn by 
accident. 

I was staying at a comitry-house and one 
afternoon in a storm I took shelter with 
an old woman who had been housekeeper 
at the place before it passed into the posses- 
sion of my host. She, not knowing who I 
was, told me how her master had gone 
under in the Black Time ruined by his 
friend — Humphrey Calvert — she fairly spat 
the words out. My father, according to 
her (and indeed as I have since learned), 
had made a catspaw of that other, had 
tricked him in every way, and then had 
cast him off, so that when he went out of 
life he left nothing but a legacy of debts 
to his only child. The house was not his 
to leave; the property had come to the son 
through the mother's family and he sold it 
to meet his father's obligations, expatriating 
himself uncomplainingly that others should 
not suffer. Oh! but he was the one to 
suffer. I wanted to cry out at the injus- 
tice of it all — I who had so much — and the 
woman, who cared deeply for her young 
master, kept on torturing me, telling me 
how he loved every nook and cranny of the 
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old place where his people had lived for 
generations. She showed me many pict- 
ures of him, taken from earliest boyhood 
up to manhood, and — when I came here — 
he was the first person I met. I recog- 
nized him almost immediately. 

Now, Betty, there *s the principal reason 
why I can't — and won't — tell who I am. 
As you can imagine my name isn't men- 
tioned here; they probably don't even know 
of the existence of such a person as Agatha 
Calvert. So let it be, for a time at least. 
He mustn't despise me too; I can't have 
him despise me after all he 's undergone. 
Let me win his friendship first, and then 
the sins of the father won't be visited upon 
the daughter. 

All winter I Ve carried this story close 
to my heart, and my wealth, as never be- 
fore, has irked me and filled me with loath- 
ing. And yet I love it, too — I love the 
flesh-pots of Egypt — though at the same 
time I have grown to realize, and not 
without true sorrow, on what broken hopes, 
and lives, and fortunes, my own fortune has 
been built. It makes me shudder to think 
of the other tragedies that perhaps cluster 
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around my father's name, the name that 
was one to conjure with in the financial 
world, and is also linked with the terms 
unscrupulous, tricky, base. Ah! if good 
has its widening influences, the orbit of 
evil isn't narrowed to one little space — ^it 
spreads, and grows, and grows. There's 
the pity of it! 

Dear, good-bye. I am going to walk to 
the village now to mail this letter from the 
post-office there. Gtet strong and well, and 
thank with me the little blind devil of 
Chance who flung that bit of peeling in 
your path and sent me forth as your loving 
proxy. 

P.S. — ^As soon as you are able, have them 
take you into my sitting-room and there 
above my desk, where the light stays long- 
est, you will see a small painting that will 
set you dreaming, too. No, you Ve never 
seen it. It 's quite new, an Easter present 
to me — from myself — and bought anony- 
mously. The work of one of our younger 
artists, a decidedly coming-on man. Peo- 
ple are beginning to hunt out his can- 
vasses at the exhibitions, spying at them 
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through their hands, and talking the usual 
shibboleth. His name? Oh! you won't 
have any difficulty in deciphering the scarlet 
script. 

P.P.S. I 'm so glad I was wearing that 
world-like little hat the day I arrived I I 
think I'll put it on now, wouldn't you? 
Grood-by. 

P.P.P.S. For mercy's sake, tell me what 
that odious little Henrietta Langley looks 
like. If she resembles her parents — and 
which one — ^also color of eyes, hair, etc. 
Send description by special post. Don't 
fail me. 



CHAPTER VII 



LORRIMEB's " LADY IN WHITE " 



It is part of probability that many improbable things 
will happen. — Burke. 

"What a will o' the wisp thing a re- 
semblance is," Peter said, looking at the 
retreating figures of the governess and 
Billy. " Ever since Minerva's arrival I Ve 
been puzzled by the thought that I Ve seen 
her somewhere, and my sober everyday self 
says I have n't, for she is n't the sort of a 
young person one forgets easily." 

" I solved the difficulty last night," Mar- 
lowe replied from his post of observation, 
which commanded a better view of the 
pedestrians. " You were at last year's 
Portrait Show, weren't you? I thought 
so." He threw his cigarette away and, the 
distance no longer engaging his attention, 
seated himself on the stone balustrade which 
bordered the terrace and confronted his 
friend. " Don't you remember Lorrimer's 
*Lady in White?' Well, the sitter and 
Miss Britton are identical, I 'U swearJ 
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" You Ve hit it," Peter cried in great 
glee. " The very thing ! It 's the same 
lovely, laughing face, the same poise of the 
head — that little proud upward tilt, don't 
you know the trick of it? — ^the same — 
Oh! by Jove, no. It can't be. It ca-an't 
be. Why, man alive, the Lady in White 
was Miss Agatha Calvert — " he stmnbled 
over the last words. 

" Not — " Marlowe paused. 

" Yes, Humphrey Calvert's daughter, 
Lorrimer told me himself. So you see, 
knowing what we know about Min- 
erva, you're wide of the mark. Come 
to think of it though, it 's only the faintest 
resemblance. Lots of girls look alike any- 
way. Clothes, and the way of doing their 
hair, and all that ; the moment you see them 
together you recognize a difference. In 
this instance Miss Britton is younger, 
simpler — ^more natural, I should say; Miss 
Calvert seemed quite a woman of the 
world " 

" So that was my enemy's daughter," 
Marlowe said slowly. " If I 'd known as 
much I wouldn't have stayed to ad- 
mire 
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"Oh! come now," Peter protested, "you 
can't hold the child accountable for the 
father's sins. And, anyhow, it happened 
long ago " 

" I don't hold her accountable," Marlowe 
returned with some heat, " but I Ve no de- 
sire to see her. I 'm only human. Long 
ago, do you say? Yes, it was long ago, 
and yet the pain of it has bitten deep into 
my life." 

" Forgive me," said Peter gravely, " I 
spoke hastily." 

" You did n't know the old man had so 
much blood in him," Marlowe interposed 
with an affectionate look at his companion. 
" Some things are unforgettable, however, 
and if I should live to the crack of doom 
the memory of that home-coming of mine, 
nine years ago, would stay with me till 
the end. To be two-and-twenty — full of 
dreams, hopes, gayety, — and all in a mo- 
ment to have hfe changed by the cries of 
the news-boys hawking their wares through 
the London streets." He turned his face 
aside, and his voice trembled. " My father 
and I never understood each other fully, 
but if he had waited to talk matters over 
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with me we might have fomid a way to 
meet the difficulties together. As it was, 
I came — ^too latel" 

A short silence ensued which Marlowe 
was the first to break. 

" I 'm not a whiner/' he said, " and the 
past holds other things for me. If I re- 
member the hard, and bad, and sad days, 
I also remember what went to make them 
bearable. Surely you know how much you 
and Dolly did for a certain poor devil, 
how you heartened him with your con- 
fidence in his work, how you sweetened 
that work for him by your unswerving 
friendship " 

" Cut that I " Peter cried gruffly. " You Ve 
disregarding altogether that you gave as 
much in return. Friendship can never be 
a one-sided affair — '* He stopped at the 
approach of one of the grooms. " What is 
it, Jenkins? Wanted at the stables, am I? 
All right, I *11 be there immediately.** 

He rose to his feet with a sense of re- 
lief, which Jeffrey shared as well. Despite 
themselves both men had been stirred to the 
depths of their natures, and they were glad 
of the commonplace interruption which 
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brought them back to surface living again, 
though each was conscious of a stronger 
riveting of the chain of Uking that bound 
them closely the one to the other. For a 
moment, in passing, Peter laid his hand 
on his friend^s shoulder, then with a bluff 
" Cheer up, old fellow!" he hastened away 
with his long strides. 

Marlowe did not change his position. 
He sat looking after Peter's tall, angular 
figure until master and man had disap- 
peared from view, then he took out a 
cigarette and lighted it. He was thinking 
of many things, but chiefly of that grievous 
home-coming that had left its mark on him 
forever, of what he had seen then — ^the 
worn, still face, the folded hands that hid 
the ugly wound, the utter quiet after the 
fever of pain and unrest. His father. 
Marlowe shivered in the summer sun and 
put the haunting picture resolutely aside. 
On the moment his mind was invaded by 
a host of thoughts of the old house that 
had passed into the keeping of strangers. 
His head went up proudly. Regret what 
he had done? Never. Those years of 
striving, of abstinence, sometimes of want 
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— ^that no one had suspected — ^had left no 
trace of bitterness behind. Partly by tem- 
perament, but mostly by a philosophy won 
from his troubles, Marlowe was a man who 
kept to the sunny side of the way; it was 
seldom that he indulged in reflections of 
the darker sort. In this instance they had 
been evoked, despite himself, by a girl's 
name. Agatha Calvert. He repeated it 
half distastefully, wondering why it should 
be so familiar. 

He had, of course, been aware of the 
daughter's existence. On several occasions, 
when he was a young boy, he had accom- 
panied his father to the dreary house in 
Portman Square and there had seen a little 
lonely child who had made no distinct im- 
pression on him. His superior age had 
removed him to quite another sphere from 
her, and if he had condescended to inquire 
her name it had not abided with him 
during the years. Nor later had he seen it 
in the papers. He was not a reader of 
M. A. P., or of the fashionable columns 
of the Morning Post, though undoubt- 
edly the frequent Sittings from one country 
house to the other of Humphrey Calvert's 
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daughter, and her absence from, or her 
return to town were all duly noted. And 
yet — Agatha Calvert — Agatha Calvert — 
Suddenly he remembered the stumbling 
little love story broken-hearted Tom Way- 
land had poured into his ears less than 
two months previous, during which there 
had been a frequent recurrence of the 
name. He recalled every detail of the 
halting confidence, and then — as a com- 
mentary on it — ^he thought of the face in 
Lorrimer's picture, and read a new mean- 
ing in its loveliness. Cruelty lurking deep 
in the laughing eyes, and a coquette's 
heartlessness in the curve of the soft, fresh 
lips. True daughter of an unscrupulous 
father ! 

He was conscious of a feeling of revul- 
sion, which was promptly succeeded by one 
of gratitude to Peter for having so conclu- 
sively proved the real identity of Lorrimer's 
sitter. And, for a man who generally clung 
tenaciously to his opinions, he was surpris- 
ingly willing to give up his theory of the 
resemblance, content with the dictum he had 
heard that morning that lots of girls look 
alike. 
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As the days passed Marlowe found it 
impossible to put Billy's governess entirely 
from his thoughts, nor did he feel called 
upon to exert himself especially in that 
direction. The remembrance of their dis- 
astrous meeting at the lane door made him 
more anxious, perhaps, to gain her good- 
will than, had it not occurred, he might 
have been — at first. But his friendly over- 
tures were not crowned with signal success. 
The girl met them not ungraciously, 
though, as far as he was concerned, she 
seemed to be surrounded by an impalpable, 
tantalizing barrier beyond which he could 
not penetrate. 

With the other members of the household 
she had instantly established the happiest 
relations, slipping readily into her place in 
the little, intimate, pleasant circle. From 
the first Billy 's subjugation was complete. 
Even those daily struggles over lessons, 
from which both teacher and pupil emerged 
with hot, purple cheeks, could not shake 
his allegiance to her. For Agatha stood 
firm to one resolve. She might be — no, 
was — ^a humbug in many things, but not 
as an instructor of youth, though she ful- 
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filled the conditions of her role in a way 
undreamed of by any Board of Education. 
The hours from nine to twelve, five days 
in the week, were rigorously devoted to the 
pursuit of knowledge. In them she would 
not stoop to trickery, and her enforcement 
of the duties she had falsely assumed was 
Spartan-like in its character. Not for 
a moment did Billy dream that his un- 
disguised sigh of relief at the stroke of 
noon found a loud echo in her breast, 
nor that both he and she went forth to 
taste the sweets of liberty with equal 
zest. 

If Agatha could satisfy one part of her 
conscience by doing to the best of her abil- 
ity what had been required of the true 
Elizabeth Britton, that was all she could 
in honesty do. There were other twinges 
impossible to allay. And yet, though each 
hour convinced her that she had achieved 
her purpose to the full, she put the idea of 
confession resolutely aside, telling herself 
that she must wait a little longer. But 
Peter's hearty liking was an assured thing, 
Billy's love was poured out unstintedly at 
her feet, ai.d Mrs. Vaughan gave friendli- 
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ness in great measure. Still she delayed. 
The time was not ripe. 

Notwithstanding the general surrender of 
the inmates of the Grange to the new- 
comer Mrs. Vaughan was occasionally 
perplexed by certain unreconcilable matters, 
which did not penetrate the masculine obtuse- 
ness of her companions, who appeared more 
than wiUing to accept things as they were. 

" I really can't make Miss Britton out," 
she confided one day to Peter and Mar- 
lowe, " she seems so ridiculously young, yet 
Nelly Langley gave me the impression that 
she had been teaching for years. When I 
asked her about it — oh! quite point-blank, 
I assure you — she said that a teacher's life 
was a question of feelings — not of figures 
on a dial; that sometimes an hour was an 
eternity in passing, and going by that 
reckoning she often felt as old as Methu- 
selah, and was quite sure she looked it. I 
leave you to judge. As for her singing, 
and playing — I don't see how she could 
have brought both to such perfection and 
still have been able to do govemessing. 
It is decidedly mysterious. And — and — 
her clothes — " Mrs. Vaughan's bewilder- 
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merit had reached the top of its gamut. 
" Her clothes ! The fit of them, the hang — 
Why, they 're lots smarter than mine, and 
even when they 're not, there 's her air " 

" You have n't a bishop in your family," 
Peter hazarded. 

"No, I haven't. But even having a 
bishop for an ancestor wouldn't give that 
air of fine unconsciousness. It 's use, habit 
— ^it's — I don't know just what it is. 
Did either of you notice the muslin frock 
she wore Monday night? You didn't? 
Oh ! of course you did n't, you 're only two 
stupid men. Well, it was trimmed with 
real lace — ^yards of real lace." 

Despite these, and similar, misgivings 
Mrs. Vaughan did not allow herself to be 
long disturbed on their score. She was too 
well pleased with her gcx)d fortune in se- 
curing so valuable a treasure as Billy's 
governess to fret over any inconsistencies, 
and if she had had her way the boy's 
studies would have suffered many a post- 
ponement. Agatha, however, did not falter. 
Lessons must — and did — come first. But 
after they were over there were long after- 
noons spent in the garden, or on different 
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exploring expeditions far afield, and in the 
evening there was the pleasant intimacy of 
the dinner-table with its light talk that was 
continued on the terrace until music took 
its place. 

The appearance of any guests, however, 
drove Miss Britton incontinently into her 
shell. At such times she preferred to have 
supper with Billy, and no persuasions could 
make her change her mind. Twice, also, 
she begged to be excused from coming later 
to the drawing-room, pleading a headache 
on both occasions. But when the rector 
and his wife were there she came down 
willingly, and sang song after song — the 
old-time ones for the most part — ^that set 
some of her listeners dreaming. The rector 
took his handkerchief surreptitiously from 
his pocket and passed it several times across 
his face. It was not a warm night, nor 
was his mind occupied just then with 
parochial matters, or with thoughts of the 
inestimable lady who bore his name and 
who, her redundant figure overflowing her 
chair, was taking a sly forty winks behind 
her fan. She was not dreaming, at all 
events. The path of reminiscence that she 
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travelled led back but a short way, yet 
pleasantly too, as far as that delicious 
lobster bisque — ^how was it made? — and the 
Sauce Bechamel of a later course. But 
Peter and his wife had gone down the same 

road together, and Marlowe Well, 

Marlowe was a little " out " of it, it must be 
admitted. 

He told himself in rather an aggrieved 
fashion the next day that he was still a 
little out of it, though no one — and this 
was additional cause for complaint — seemed 
concerned about his isolation. Peter had 
been dragged protestingly off to pay visits 
in the neighborhood, and the younger man 
had only escaped a like fate by pleading 
the urgency of his work. He soon lost in- 
terest in his uninterrupted task, however, 
and gladly relinquished it in favor of a 
solitary walk, though he was careful at the 
same time to keep a wary eye out for two 
pedestrians attired respectively in blue linen, 
and khaki. But a chartless sea offered 
just as much of a clue to their whereabouts 
as the high-road that flung its broad ribbon 
of yellow from north to south. He switched 
impatiently with his stick at the heads of 
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the nodding grasses and wayside flowers, 
the picture he had conjured up retreating, 
with each step, into nebulous uncertainty 
until his stroll resolved itself into a com- 
monplace, prosaic jog-trot, its objective 
point the village, and back again in season 
for the dinner hour. A tramp — who should 
deny it? — undertaken out of pure fondness 
for exercise, and nothing more. 

"Eh, it's Mester Marlowe," Vickery 
cried from the opposite side of the road, 
where he lay at ease under a gigantic elm 
that stood like a sentinel guarding the little 
lane which, at this point, straggled into the 
highway. " A rare gude day, sir, and no 
rain comin', though we needs it fearful. 
Well, th' Almighty knoweth best and who be 
us to interfere? But I says to Parson, 
says I : * 'T wud be a sight more lugubri- 
ous round here ef he 'd jest turn on his 
water spouts, same ez any Littlecombe lad 
cud tell un, and revive th' airth wi' coolin* 
showers.* 'T is a summer o' smoke, that 's 
what it " 

Marlowe had acknowledged the greeting 
with a curt nod, moving forward unheedful 
of the torrent of words which were poured 
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after him, but he now retraced his steps and 
came close to the recumbent figure. Some- 
thing in the antiquated postillion costume, 
with its faded colors, and the narrow- 
brimmed hat tipped rakishly back on the 
grizzled locks had stirred the fountains of 
wrath in the young man's breast. 

" Look here,*' he cried irately, " what did 
you mean by not taking that lady up to 
the house the other day? '* 

Vickery scrambled up as speedily as his 
rheumatic joints would allow. He had 
posed for Marlowe on numerous occasions 
and their relations had hitherto been of the 
pleasantest nature; these signs of anger, 
therefore, were inexplicable for the moment. 
He stood with wide-opened mouth, utterly 
dejected. 

" You knew better than to leave her at 
the lane door," Marlowe continued, taking 
a more threatening hold of his stick, " and 
some one ought to cane you for the trick.'* 

" Oh ! th' govemeer," Vickery gasped, as 
light dawned upon him, " you mean Master 
Billy's governeer. Lord love 'ee, sir, I 
cud n't do no diflF'runt ; old 'oss had turned 
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contraptious, and thankful enough was I 
to get un up to lane door. I knowed 
ez th* young wumman wud make her way 
in some 'ow, she beui' a tu-edged sword 
by nater. Lord! *ow she roared at me th' 
'ole blessed ride. I had to consider my 
oss 

" You had to consider your own laziness," 
Marlowe interrupted vehemently, " I know 
you. People ought to be warned against 
you, and your drivmg." 

"Ah!" sighed Vickery, "'tis little 
drivin* I '11 be doin' from now hence- 
forth and foriver; there won't be no 
more rattlin' up hill and down dale 
for Tom Vickery, nor no more settin' 
folks forrard on their journeyin's." His 
voice dropped sepulchrally. "My 'oss is 
gone." 

"Eh— eh— what? Dead?" asked Mar- 
lowe, thinking himself face to face with a 
humble tragedy and genuinely sorry for 
the old charioteer despite his former indig- 
nation. 

" No, not dead, but gone," Vickery re- 
turned, "them as has 'earts must feel for 
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me — us was companions dear, same ez th' 
song says." 

" Lost, or — or stolen " 

" Sold," Vickery tUted his hat farther to 
one side and leaned against the tree, thrust- 
ing his thumbs into the armholes of his 
blue waist-coat " You see, sir," he said 
with a toothless grin, " I 'd a chance as 
niver was — and th' 'oss was old, I hain't 
denyin' o' that. It seemed to me that a 
tidy sum in my breeches' pocket was better 
than th' vicar'usness o' 'oss flesh liable to 
ups and downs frequentious — and speshilly 
downs, ef a man did n't ha' his wits always 
about un. Old 'oss wud lay im down to 
sleep in th' shafts a dozen times a day. 
So ez th' barg'in was a barg'in I closes wi' 
it on th' spot." 

He looked meditatively before him for 
a moment, then he brought his eyes back 
to his companion's face and winked 
solenmly. 

" Lord love 'ee, Mester Marlowe, it was 
a barg'in! I sold un to a chap over to 
Lowmoor. He studied old 'oss forrard and 
back, and liked im rare and gude. An 
says he to me: ' Wull he pull at a hill? ' 
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says he. * Ah ! ' says I, ' 't wud do your 
'eart gude to see un puU/ * Then he 's 
mine/ says he, * that's the all o' it!' So 
he paid his money and led old 'oss away, 
ez proud ez proud, and I come home." 
Vickery chuckled to himself, and struck his 
leg appreciatively. 

" That was a week agone,'* he resumed, 
still chuckling, " and yestiddy whoiver shud 
turn up but th' Lowmoor chap come a-pup- 
pose to see me. ' That 's a lazy varmint 
you sold to me,' says he, dancin' round hke 
a hen on a hot griddle, ' th' old 'oss won't 
pull, and you told me he wud.' * I told 
you 'twud do your 'eart gude to see un 
pull,' says I, ' and don't 'ee think it wud? ' 
*I wonder how you dare show your faice,' 
says he, hoppin' like fury. * Show my faice,' 
says I, ' ef it comes to showin' f aices I 've 
a better one to show than an old simple 
muttonhead like you, I ' " 

Vickery 's jaw dropped. He was talking 
to empty air, his listener having betaken 
himself off without any conunent. The old 
man looked after him with a crest-fallen 
expression which changed rapidly to one of 
shrewd amusement. He stepped out into 
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the road and put his hands on either side 
of his mouth. 

"Hi-i— hi-i!" he beUowed. "Happen 
you be s'archin' for Master Billy, I seed 
un " 

Marlowe was back in a trice, his fingers 
fumbling in his pocket. The grin on Vick- 
ery's face became seraphic, though he dis- 
creetly averted his eyes and, at the same 
time, cocked his head the better to catch a 
certain pleasant jingle. 

" Yes, I seed un, and th' govemeer what 
Tarns un his lessons was along tu. 'T is 
a fine thing eddication is — a monstrous 
fine thing — ^but to my notion she don't look 
so knowin' ez some, she 's like a young 
filly, skittish and tu full o' life. Well, 
well, belike she knows enough for a little 
lad like Master Billy, but ef I was his 
father I 'd ruther trust un to a man, or 
to a well-along wunmian " 

"You saw them?" Marlowe interrupted 
sharply. 

" I seed mun on their way to th' rocks," 
he waved his hand up the lane, " goin' to set 
there, I warrant 'ee, though give me grass 
iv'ry time, that is ef I can't git a bench 
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o' man's makin'. 'Tis th* cur'ousest 
thing " 

For the second time that day Marlowe 
had quitted the old man without a word 
and when his eloquence was at high-water 
mark. But Vickery bore no ill will; his 
expression was even more tolerant than it 
had yet been as he watched the tall, strong 
figure moving briskly forward — now in the 
shade, now in the sunlight of the lane. 
After a few moments he took off his hat 
and wiped his brow several times before 
putting it on at the angle he affected in 
his most jubilant mood. 

" On a perspiratious day like this," he 
muttered, still regarding the figure that 
was growing absurdly small in the distance. 
" Oh ! Lord, hain't youth disregardin' ? But 
you made us th'weak mortials we be wi' 
'earts like tow to kindle a-blaze at a young 
female wimaman's glance." 

He turned villagewards and set out, 
hobbling at no inconsiderable speed himself, 
the grin still lingering on his aged features. 

" Ef it had been Billy alone," he wheezed, 
" a thanky wud ha' done, and ef th' gov- 
erneer had been a man, or a tidy dame ez 
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was descended in th' years, he wudn't a 
turned back a step. But on account o' a 
flibbertigibbet like her I gets this. O Lord, 
presarve our wits, sech ez they be, says I." 



CHAPTER VIII 

AT THE EDGE OF FAIRYI.AND 

"The Towl of Lore is that which has no beginning 
and no end: take heed to thyself, O Uan, ere thou place 
foot on it" 

Marlowe passed briskly on, presently 
exchanging the steep lane for a little, grass 
path that uncoiled its yellowish green length 
through the deeper greens of the open 
heights, dipping and curving with the trend 
of the coast and often running close to the 
edge of great boulders around which, on 
the land side, grew tough-stemmed furzes 
and little, bright-faced flowers. Vickery's 
words had earlier filled him with a glow of 
satisfaction but, as he scanned the broad 
spaces utterly devoid of human life, the 
only glow he felt was one arising from his 
exercise and it did not produce a pleasur- 
able emotion. Still he possessed no faint 
heart and, despite the apparent fruitless- 
ness of his errand, he picked his way reso- 
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lutely over the lesser rocks, searching 
intently with his glance. 

Back of him was a finely tinted mosaic 
of far-away comitry. On either hand rose 
the purple gray boulders, sun-smitten some 
of them and sparkling as though set with 
innumerable jewels, and before him was the 
sea flecked with an occasional sail. A low 
bank of clouds lay on the horizon like 
a veil that hid the meeting of water and 
mist, above it the sky melted through 
changing, opalescent hues into deepest azure 
and south of the zenith, through a rift in 
the blue, the ghost of last night's moon 
swung pale and faint like some frail bubble 
of air. Everyivhere those two great magi- 
cians — Light and Color — were weaving 
their subtle spell in the stillness that was 
only broken by the murmur of the water 
washing against the base of the rocks far 
below, the querulous call of a gull wheel- 
ing dark against the sky, and the insect 
hum in the grasses. Then suddenly Mar- 
lowe found it all very beautiful for an irre- 
pressible, unmusical crow — that proceeded 
from no "jocund little Fowle " of God's 
making — told him his search was at an end. 
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He stepped cautiously in the direction of 
the sound, and discovered almost immediately 
the two he sought. They had chosen a 
hroad ledge, with the rocks rising about 
them on three sides and only the open 
space in front which held the pageant of 
sea and sky. Billy's back was turned to 
him, but Marlowe — screened by the rock 
which formed one of the walls of their 
hiding-place — ^had an iminterrupted view of 
the girl, who was trying to balance a bit of 
cake on Crony's patient nose. 

"In this lesson," she said with great 
solemnity, " the pupil is taught the science 
of numbers and, at the same time, the speci- 
fic law of gravity, the beauty of resignation, 
and the fine flower of perfect obedience " 

"Geel'' interrupted Billy. "That's 
coming it pretty hard. You just called up 
the class for 'rithmetic, and I don't think 
it 's fair to cram so much in at once." 

"We might leave out the cake," she 
suggested with her teasing laugh. " Only 
Crony has so little love for learning that 
he has to take it in the sandwich form. 
Don't wriggle, sir, I will be brief. At- 
tention! — ^that's it — ^now, one — two '" 

8 
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Clatter, crash, came from a small stone on 
the right, then thud, thmnp, bump, it went 
its course, rolling and skipping over the 
rocks down into the sea with a short, gurg- 
ling splash. Crony, already warned by his 
keener senses of an intruder's presence, 
uttered a sharp bark and dashed off on a 
tour of investigation, stopping just long 
enough to bolt the cake, thus ending 
further instruction for that day. Billy was 
on his feet in an instant. 

"Why it's JeflF," he announced joy- 
ously. "Don't get up. Miss Britton, it 
ain't pirates, or smugglers, or anything to 
be afraid of ; it 's only JeflF. Now I call 
this bully." 

The girl, disregarding his words, rose 
hurriedly and, as Marlowe came forward, 
stood leaning against the boulder. 

" I seem to be always interrupting les- 
sons," he exclaimed with an attempt at 
contrition which was very badly done, " and 
you have every right to show me the door, 
only here at least I escape that punishment. 
Don't let me frighten you away, IVIiss 
Muffitt." 

" It 's quite time we started for home," 
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she returned coldly, " one has to be brought 
back to duty sooner or later." 

" Oh! don't let 's go yet," teased Billy. 
" JeflF would like our game." 

" I am sure he would," Marlowe put in 
humbly, " he 's known too many level, un- 
eventful days in this grim, old world not 
to be glad to enliven them if the occasion 
offers. And he's fond of playing, or he 
would be — if he had the chance. There 's a 
longing in us all. Miss Britton, that age 
does n't chill, or kill — ^it 's unreasoning, per- 
haps, but it 's very human. It 's the child's 
heart that is in each one of us, the child 
that likes games, and laughter, and being 
with his kind — ^with the people who under- 
stand, you know. Only too often that long- 
ing lies chained in some dull fellow's breast 
while life keeps him grinding at his task 
early and late, showing him little glimpses 
now and then of the jolly times the other, 
luckier chaps enjoy; and it makes him very 
lonely in a comfortless kind of way. ... I 
wish you'd take pity on one unfortu- 
nate." 

She sat down without speaking, her face 
rosy under his steady gaze, and her eyes 
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very tender, as he discovered in the brief 
moment that they met his own, 

"Ahl well, for just a little while,'' she 
conceded, "we can make up the time by 
walking fast. Is it very late, Billy boy? " 

Billy drew a small silver watch from 
his breast-pocket and inspected it with much 
solenmity, standing with his feet far apart 
and playing the man very creditably. 

" Oh I we still have fifteen minutes, honor 
bright." 

"Fifteen minutes," interposed Marlowe, 
dragging out his own time-piece and touch- 
ing the regulating stop with remarkable 
adroitness. " That little tin affair is a dis- 
grace to its name. Compare it with this 
— a watch as accurate as Dan Phoebus 
himself, and see what Old Reliable says. 
You 're too fast, sir ; time certainly gallops 
with you — and small wonder." 

A look of perfect understanding passed 
between man and boy as they studied the 
dials and the latter, nothing loath to gain 
an extension to his day, gravely brought 
his chronometer to accord with that of his 
friend. He inflated his chest, breathing in 
the salty breeze and trying not to appear 
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too conscious, though a sly glance at the 
seaward-turned face showed him that their 
misdemeanor had passed unsuspected. 

" Ain't it grand out here ? " he demanded 
of JeflFrey, with a comprehensive sweep of 
his hand. " So much better than the house, 
or the poky garden. It *s such a fine em- 
bracing air too " 

" Ah! " returned Marlowe with admirable 
gravity, " I should never have discovered 
that, I fear, but I 'U take your word for 
it, my young Daniel." 

" Who 's he ? " asked Billy. " The fellow 
who had to get up early in the morning ? " 

" I never heard that rising betimes was 
one of his accomplishments, though now 
you mention it that may account for his 
remarkable keenness of intellect. He was 
a most wise and upright " 

" You 're both wrong," Agatha said in a 
decisive voice. " I can tell you all about 
him, Billy. Daniel was the son of Mrs. 
Malaprop, a lady who loved to hear her- 
self talk, and her little boy was very like 
her, especially in the way his tongue got 
twisted. That was a family failing, and 
there was another besides — ^the far more 
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grievous one of calling people names. I 
remember she called somebody an allegory. 
It 's so wrong to call people names ; I hope 
you'll never do it, Billy boy. It shows a 
most unchristianlike spirit. Large-minded 
people, who have a lot to forgive, are above 
retaliation of that sort; only those who are 
in the wrong let their angry passions fly, 
and you find them using terms like — like 

allegory, or gorgon " 

"What's that?" demanded forgetful 
Billy. " Oh 1 yes, I rec'lect, that 's what 
JeflF called you when you first — I say, 
don't hold a fellow so plaguey tight, old 



man." 



Light had suddenly dawned all too clearly 
upon Marlowe. 

" I never saw one, dear," Agatha con- 
tinued with suspicious calmness. " I had 
heard of the genus, of course, but I did n't 
know until recently that a peep in the 
mirror would satisfy my curiosity. Still I 
don't care for some reflections; I prefer to 
hear about a gorgon from a person who 
has seen the genuine article. Perhaps Mr. 
JVIarlowe will be so good as to enlighten 
us. Won't you? " she questioned persua* 
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sively, turning her glance upon that un- 
fortunate individual. 

"As far as I can make out/* he stam- 
mered, " a gorgon is a superior being who 
shows little pity to poor, blundering man, 
no matter how penitent and humble he may- 
be. She is his undoing. She — the mythol- 
ogies are responsible for her sex — robs 
him of speech, sleep, thoughts. If I in- 
advertently employed the obnoxious term 
to this shallow tattler here, it was because 
in my confusion I felt that she would re- 
duce him to a like condition, but evidently 
there are limits even to her power. He is 
not silent at all events. His tongue still 
wags, babbling indiscretions; he tells tales 
out of school " 

" Gently, gently," Agatha cautioned, her 
voice breaking through Billy's roar for 
mercy, " you really do shake too hard." 

Marlowe released his grasp of the boy's 
shoulder as if he had been stung. 

"Oh! implacable," he murmured re- 
proachfully, " that 's just like a " 

" A gorgon. What could you expect ? 
But you did n't finish your absorbing 
sketch; you made no conunent upon her 
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personal appearance. Xo, no, that isn't 
at all necessary. I 'm more interested in 
her actions. At least you must own that 
she does n't make her victim suffer, he knows 
nothing " 

''Pardon me, he knows a great deal. 
He is turned to stone, as it were, yet such 
is the refinement of her cruelty that he is 
conscious of the benefits which others en- 
joy, and from which he is forever cut off. 
He is filled with unspeakable longings for 
peace, and forgiveness, and a chance to 
atone, but there seems to be no hope for 
him. Not suffer? Ahl we have very 
different views on this subject." 

"And does the cure lie only with her? 
How would she set to work about it, sup- 
posing she 'd never been a gorgon before 
and was willing to give up the character? 
One doesn't go around in these days with 
a wand, as the fairies did in the dear, old 
stories; one doesn't know exactly what to 
do." 

Their eyes met for a laughing instant. 

" I like the modern way best," he said, 
being quite satisfied with his own good luck. 

"See here, Jeff," mterposed Billy, "I 
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thought you were keen about playing our 
game, though of course you can suit your- 
self. Anyhow, sitting 's as cheap as stand- 
ing." He flung himself down as he spoke 
by Agatha's side, leaving room beyond him 
for the newcomer who discovered, on taking 
his place, that the boy's head formed a very 
complete screen between him and the tender, 
mobile face. His gratitude, which had been 
at flood-tide, ebbed perceptibly. 

** What's the game, youngster?" he 
asked (ohl wisdom to dissemble). 

" It 's like this," Billy answered, shifting 
his position much to the man's gratification. 
"Hi! see that gull. Ain't he a bouncer? 
Did you know that the gulls are the souls 
of ship-wrecked sailors, and that 's why they 
can't stop away long from the sea? They 
just have to come back. I wonder who 
that fellow was once on a time." 

" Some ship's mate, I 've no doubt, from 
the airs he gives himself. But we're 
losing precious moments. The game 's the 
thing." 

" It was only nonsense," Agatha inter- 
posed, " you would n't be the least interested. 
We were pretending — * making believe,' as 
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the children say. You," she glanced at him 
quite fearlessly, " probably never feel the 
need of getting away from yourself." 

"Ah I don't I? But I can't for the life 
of me imagine why you should want to get 
away from yourself — can you, Billy? We 
don't want to get away from Miss Britton, 
do we?" 

" You bet I don't," crowed Billy. 

Mischief sparkled in the girl's eyes, but 
she shook her head sedately. 

It 's getting late," she warned them. 
And am I to go without even knowing 
the game," Marlowe protested, "when I 
was promised a share in it? That strikes 
me as a bit unfair." 

No other appeal, as he well knew, would 
go so directly to the boy's heart; in him 
he had gained the staunchest of allies. He 
cast a triumphant glance at Agatha, who 
resigned herself to the inevitable with a 
little shrug of her shoulders. 

" It was n't nonsense," Billy declared 
with some vehemence. " This is the way 
of it, JeflF. The first person to see a ship 
out yonder owns it, you know, and then we 
board her, and sail away — oh! anywhere — 
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to the countries we want most partikilarly 
to see; we don*t leave one out." 

"Not even if inland far they be?" 
Marlowe laughed. "But no, why hamper 
yourselves with such matter-of-fact limi- 
tations? This is the very spirit that gave 
a seacoast to Bohemia. You 're right, my 
happy mariners, so you find the way to 
the Land of the Heart's Desire, and moor 
alongside the Fortunate Islands, and dis- 
cover those places where the things we 
strive for come off. Ahl I like your 
game." 

Billy thumped his friend's shoulder with 
an appreciative fist. 

" I knew you 'd like it," he cried de- 
lightly, " you catch on from the start. A 
fellow don't have to explain forever. 
There ain't any reg'lar rules; the real fun 
is in making things up — the things we 
want to do — and have. Gay's boat " 

"Gay?" 

"It's a heart name," Billy said with a 
quick snapping of his jaws. 

JVIarlowe thought it was, though he had 
the discretion not to say so out loud. 

" Well, now about that boat," he sug- 
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gested pleasantly, after a moment's silence 
on the expositor's part, " I presume it be- 
longed to — ^to the lady you mentioned. 
Where did it sail?" 

" Ah! that 's telling," BiUy laughed, " and 
don't you wish you knew? It went faster 
than all my ships put together, because the 
sails were wishes — she thought of thatl — 
and white — ^you should have seen 'em, they 
were whiter than snow. The ship looked 
just like a big bird resting on top of 
the water. We took turns at being Cap- 
tain, and we did n't have any learning on 
that boat, you can bet. We sat in the 
fo'c'sle and spun yams the livelong day, 
and way into the night — there was no 
bothering talk about bedtime. And every 
little while we 'd pipe all hands to quarters 
in real ship,-shape fashion. Part of the time 
we 'd keep still and listen to the wind sing- 
ing in the sail — ^the wind that goes every- 
where, and sees everything. !My, how it 
sang — ^flap— rip— flap — rip — that was music 
worth hearing. And we saw Sir Francis, 
and dear, old Humphrey Gilbert, and once 
we 'd the tiniest peep of Raleigh. Times 
again, we 'd just watch the waves, green 
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like the heart of the woods, as they came 
curling over and over up to the ship and 
broke alongside with ripply, little kisses, 
and we saw wonderful things deep down in 
the sea — " he paused out of breath. " Then 
we slipped over the edge of the world," he 
finished with a sigh. 

" But you both came back I rejoice to 
say. Or are you creatures of foam and 
mist to vanish into air?" 

" Of course we came back. Did n't I 
tell you we had wishes aboard ? That 's 
the fun of it. And there are always more 
ships to speak — Ahoy there ! what 's your 
name, and whither bound ? " He scanned 
the stretch of water with a keen glance. 
" There don't seem to be any more coming," 
he added disconsolately. 

Jeffrey took the small form in his 
strong grip. 

" Here, youngster, you 're like a cork in 
mid-stream ; I '11 hold you while you look. 
Don't be alarmed. Miss Britton, he 's per- 
fectly safe. Now then, keep your weather 
eye out, my hearty. Isn't that speck in 
the offing a sail? By the — what's the 
proper nautical oath? — I rather think it is. 
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and according to your practices of high-sea 
robbery, she 's mine." 

The three leaned forward eagerly to 
watch the point they guessed to be a vessel 
as it moved far out where, all mist inter- 
woven, the sea and sky met in a purpling 
haze. The shai)e was faint, yet they were 
able to follow its course. 

" Yes it 's a ship, and it 's yours," Billy 
cried excitedly. " But quick — say where 
you 're going, and who 's aboard. Me, of 
course, and don't you want Miss Britton 
along? And what's your name? Wait, 
I '11 holler. Ahoy there ! A-ho-oy ! What 's 
your name?" 

" Content," Marlowe laughed. 

"Huh! Is that the best you can do? 
'T ain't a patch on the names we chose. 
Never mind, you can't change it now. 
A-h-hoy, Content, whereaw^ay? " The jubi- 
lant voice fell. " Oh ! you 're too late, the 
ship has slipped quite over the edge, and 
you never said where we were going." 

" I think we 're bound ' hull down on the 
trail of rapture,' I rather think so," and 
Marlowe laughed again. 

" It 's my opinion that we must be bound 
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for home," Agatha interposed in a crisp, 
businesslike tone which strangely belied the 
softness m her eyes. But no one stirred, 
and in the pause that followed the small 
human hedge, completely down at last, 
rested tranquilly against the man's breast. 
There was no barrier now to keep out 
wandering glances. The girl gave a ner- 
vous, little laugh as she made another 
struggle for duty. 

" We really must go," she said firmly, 
" I mean it this time. Billy's hour is 
over." 

" Billy's hour," Marlowe remonstrated, 
" oh ! I say, that 's too bad. Billy's not a 
monopolist, are you, kid? I thought not. 
Wait a little longer. Miss Britton. I 
wonder if you 've ever heard what poor, 
old Byron said just before his death to a 
friend ? He told him that he 'd known but 
three happy hours in his whole life. Think 
of it, only three hours! And yet so many 
of us have to go without even that number. 
I 've often thought of those words, knowing 
Byron's poverty when compared with the 
wealth of the fortimate ones of this earth, 
and his riches when weighed in the balance 
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with the destitution of others — the vast 
army of beggars looking at joy through 
other men's eyes. Well, I can realize how 
he clung to the memory of those minutes, 
reluctant to part with them; I can under- 
stand that now, because I, too, have had a 
happy hour and I don't intend to let Billy 
rob me of it. Scamper off, youngster, give 
Crony a call, though he's doubtless home 
by this time." 

He got to his feet as he spoke, and, 
turning, helped the girl to rise. For a 
moment her hand rested in his, then he re- 
leased it and stood back a trifle, his posi- 
tion still conmianding the entrance to the 
ledge. She was his prisoner yet she 
made no demur, though she realised, with 
a little quickening of her heart, that events 
were crowding upon one another almost 
too rapidly to suit her plans. They must 
be kept back and sentiment, or the least 
approach to it, packed smartly off. But 
the time and the place were so beautiful. 
Billy had run on ahead, shouting to his 
dog, and Agatha and her companion seemed 
alone in the world with only the witchery 
of sea and sky about them. The east had 
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put on its Tyrian, the moon was silvering 
slowly, and beneath it, on the waves that 
all day long had glinted and danced under 
the sun's shining, a little path — ^that pre- 
sently would broaden into one of mysterious 
beauty — showed its tremulous length; in 
the west the after-glow still lingered in a 
faint radiance that slipi)ed, moment by 
moment, into soft, indeterminate grays. 
Mariowe was the first to break the silence. 

" Is there peace between us? " he asked. 

She picked up a small stone from a 
crevice in the rock, and held it toward him 
poised in the shell-pink cup of her palm. 

"WeVe been like children playing at 
make-believe this afternoon," she said with 
a pretty air of hesitation. " Let 's keep 
up the farce a little longer. Let's pre- 
tend that this bit of mica, granite, or 
whatever the learned may call it, is our 
bone of contention and we are going to 
give it honorable burial yonder. Shall 
we?" 

Without waiting for an answer she flung 
the stone from her, a small, glancing point 
of light that was immediately swallowed by 
the waves beneath. She could not trace 
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its course, and he had not been looking; 
though she did not discover this lack of 
interest on his part. With her gaze on 
the water she began to sing, half to herself, 
a bit of Ariers song: 

^^ ^ Nothing of him that doth fade, 
But doth suffer a sea change 
Into something rich and strange. 
Sea nymphs hourly ring his kneU: 

Ding-dong, 
Hark ! now I hear them,— ding-dong, beU/ ^ 

She raised her eyes then to his face and 
lowered them almost instantly. Events 
were crowding entirely too fasti Yet her 
laugh the next moment had a touch of 
challenge in it. 

" Are you satisfied? " she asked daringly. 

"Almost." His voice was a trifle un- 
steady. " You are very magnanimous," he 
went on, with an undercurrent of gravity 
in his light tones, "you have all to 
pardon ^* 

" Oh! I don't know," she had the grace 
to murmur, " I was a little, just a little — 
you understand — Still you hadn't any 
real reason for enmity against me ? " 
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it 



Enmity — ^you — " he began. 
No, of course not," she interrupted 
swiftly, " that was what I was saying ; but 
now we Ve agreed to let bygones be by- 
gones." 

"Gladly," he affirmed with fervor, "I 
shall reckon everything from this moment 
as they reckon the longitude from Green- 
wich." 

"Ah I" she cried by way of caution as 
she slipped past him, "there are other 
things to be taken into your reckoning, 
even in this golden era of peace." 

The next moment her voice was raised 
calling to Billy. 



CHAPTER IX 



"the happy port" 



A woman has a voice for the man she wishes to 
please. — Balzac. 

Agatha stood at the door of the tiny 
shop looking at the straggling, empty street 
through the veil of the falling drizzle, and 
wishing herself anywhere else but in her 
present surroundings. The wall-clock with 
its round, pallid face had already told off 
more than a half hour since she had taken 
shelter from the elements, and she could 
imagine its voice going on endlessly with 
its tale of seconds, minutes, hours. Back 
of the coimter, left in charge of its meagre 
coDMnodities by the ovraer of the shop, 
was a dingy, old woman who mumbled over 
the same phrases, like the clock, without 
cessation and always in the same key. 

" Eh, *t is a blessed thing to see th* 

rain," she cried, " all th* folks has gone to 

133 
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Libby Sprawson's biiryin' an' they'll be 
fine an' drinehed. Th' Almighty 's a-provin' 
to mun ez she wor a good soul — a little 
near at times, but Lovin' Days I there 's 
none o' us ez has n't some weakness. There 
wor no signs o' rain a while agone, but 
jest look at it now, Missy." 

Agatha did not turn; her gaze was fixed 
on the street whose deserted length filled 
her with a sense of discomfort. The gather- 
ing away of the villagers to witness the 
burial of one of their friends projected the 
shadow of death upon what she had hitherto 
known as a sunshiny, happy little thorough- 
fare where life seemed always playing at 
living, and its air of desolation, with the 
sob of the simmier rain the only sound to 
break its quiet, jarred unpleasantly upon 
her. 

"An' Clemency never s'picioned 'twud 
come on to pour," clacked the strident 
voice. " Clemency 's my darter. Missy, an' 
keeps shop. She 's a wonderful headpiece 
for business, wi' a eye for matchin' Ber- 
ling wools ez niver was, though it don't 
help her wi' clouds. She ain't weather 
wise. 'Twor I ez told her Libby Spraw- 
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son wudn't be put away *thout rain 
f allin*. ' Mark my word/ sez I, * there *ull 
be drops deseendin'/ I ainH niver knowed 
mun to be absent ef th' diseased has led a 
proper life. So Clemency took th* umbrer 
else I 'd a-trusted it wi* you, Missy, an' 
that's sayin' a deal, but you looks 'onist. 
There ain't many ez can be trusted wi' 
imibrers ef th' owners want mim back ag'in. 
Lovin' Days ! I Ve seed folks ez wud balk 
at takin' a pin make off wi' a umbrel' 
'thout a pang o' consam. They 'd promus 
to fetch it back fast enough — ^them ez talks 
most means least — ^but 't was good-by to it 
all th' same." 

The old voice paused for its second 
wind, then went on immediately, chuckling 
a little. 

" There 's a-many ez 'ull envy my Clem- 
ency this day. 'T is a long pull to Spraw- 
son's an' th' wimmen a-wearin' their best 
clo'es, an' not another lunbrel' anyw'eres. 
Th' poor things oughter knowed better, 
only giunption ran short when th' Lord 
created mun in his imidge ; though I '11 say 
this for mim there worn't th' look o' rain 
in th' sky — wor there, Missy? But he 
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gathered his clouds from mysterious plaices 
an' * Pour/ he sez, * patter/ he sez. An' 
pour an' patter they did, an' do " 

Agatha opened the door quickly, at which 
the bell, fastened to its frame, uttered a 
warning note. It went on sounding as she 
stood without on the low step, for she had 
closed the door behind her with unneces- 
sary force and the bell, as in duty bound, 
remonstrated; she could hear its wheezy 
protest, but happily it deadened another 
and far more scandalized one. She waited 
several moments debating what to do. The 
Grange was out of the question, since she 
had lacked the foresight of Mrs. Pettus — 
Clemency's estimable parent — and had 
started on her exi)edition to the village 
post-office entirely unprotected from any 
caprices of the weather. The rain had set 
in after she had mailed her letters, and 
Clemency's shop had been a welcome asylum 
at first. 

At a sound back of her she cast a swift 
glance over her shoulder and saw the 
wooden countenance of her late hostess 
peering through the glass of the door, the 
flabby lips muttering imintelligible words. 
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Agatha shook her head in denial of any 
further hospitality, then, as if fearing 
that she might be haled back, she fled 
down the street, her progress lacking that 
sedateness of gait which Dante commends 
as essential to dignity. The rain on her 
heated face was like the soothing touch of 
cool fingers. How good it felt! And the 
sweet, damp air was doubly welcome after 
the musty atmosphere of the shop. She 
breathed it in delightedly as she ran on, 
meeting no one. The place was like some 
deserted village; the little houses seemed 
robbed of life, as it were, the scanty dis- 
play of goods in the windows making their 
pitiful challenge for an attention that was 
no longer theirs ; no laughter, no chaJffering, 
no sound anywhere, but the fall of her 
running feet — and she, an alien. 

At the end of the street stood the old 
inn with its small gable porch in front 
forming the only imposing bit of architec- 
ture about the whole fabric, which other- 
wise was a simple, red-roofed building 
almost submerged in vines. But the faded 
sign-post bearing the legend " The Happy 
Port " was invitation enough to the storm- 
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beaten wayfarer. She passed swiftly up 
the narrow path to the porch and, find- 
ing the door open, entered without any 
ceremony. 

The low-ceiled room, beyond the tiny 
entry which Agatha crossed with a step, 
was a pleasant place, as spotless as it could 
be made by its owner, who prided herself 
on not being all outside show as they were 
at " The Jolly Mariners," over Lowmoor 
way. The floor was laid with tiles freshly 
reddened and so clean that her boast, that 
you could eat your dinner off them did 
not seem — even to the fastidiously inclined 
— a presumptions one. A dresser, scrubbed 
as white as a table-cloth, extended the 
length of the room and in the ingle-nook, 
facing the hearth, stood a high-backed settle 
polished to the last brilliancy that human 
muscles could attain, while in front of it 
ran a narrow table polished also like the 
seat. Short, coarse curtains hung at the 
casement windows which were opened wide, 
and in the centre of one of the broad sills 
lay curled a handsome gray cat who raised 
a languid head at the tempestuous entrance. 
The proprietor of the Happy Port and 
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her one guest looked up also, the latter 
taking a quick step forward. 

" WeU, I am in luck," he cried. " If 
the little old wishing-woman had given me 
my choice out of all the world I 'd have 
asked for just this." 

"And I, not being amphibious by na- 
ture, should have asked for an umbrella," 
Agatha returned, with a short nod of 
greeting. 

Mario we*s jaw dropped, yet the delight 
her coming gave him did not vanish en- 
tirely from his bearing; he still looked 
uncommonly, radiantly pleased. 

" I 'm glad you did n't meet her," he 
declared emphatically, " for not being hard- 
hearted like the rest of her sex she might 
have granted your request, in which event 
you wouldn't have taken refuge here. 
This is Mrs. Leatherbarrow, Miss Britton, 
an old friend of mine — and if that is n't 
recommendation enough any one, who has 
ever passed this way, will tell you that she 
keeps this inn — the cleanest, the sweetest, 
the best, that was ever built, or conducted, 
though no one can tell you as well as I 
how truly it is named." 
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" Dear heart alive ! " murmured the beam- 
ing Mrs. Leatherbarrow, "jest listen to 
un. Eh, Mester Marlowe you Ve a gift 
for words an' a way wi' you to coax th' 
birds down from th' trees. An old wum- 
man like I, tu. There, go long! He 
sez true though, Miss Britton, that we be 
old friends. Four summers agone it were 
that he first comed here a-wantin* to do a 
picter o' th' Port, an' I that flattered you 
cud niver think. So he done th' paintin', 
an' 'twere like ez tu peas, an' fine — I 
niver seed a prize chromio ez cud beat it. 
There was me, an' Zerubbabel my cat, an' 
tti' shiny floor, an' dresser — an' he calls 
th' 'ole an **Inteeror.' Dear heart alive I 
'T wud been a sight more advertizely, may- 
hap, ef you'd given th' plaice its rightful 
name, not that there 's been any f allin' off 
in trade " 

" I '11 do another some day," Marlowe in- 
terrupted, "and label it for all the world 
to see. But don't keep Miss Britton 
standing now." 

" Fay ! my tongue 's ez frisky ez sixteen ; 
that 's th' one part o' a wumman ez don't 
age. Set you down. Miss Britton dear. 
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an* I'll get you a cup o* tea to bresk 
you up. Wudn't that be nice, my 
pretty?" 

"Indeed it would," Agatha cried, with 
such a show of dimples that the room, 
pleasant as it had been before, seemed sud- 
denly, to one of its occupants, to be flooded 
with light, yet the rain still dripped per- 
sistently without and the stooping sky was 
leaden. 

" I thought I might get some conveyance 
here," the girl continued, "to take me to 
the Grange." 

"Ef you waits long enough you can, 
deary, most o' th' men has taken their 
traps to poor Libby Sprawson's buryin' but 
they 'ull be back afore nightfall. An' 
any'ow here 's Mester Marlowe sent jest 
by Providence, I'm thinkin', his 'oss cast 
a shoe an' is over to th' smithy bein' 
shoed." 

"If you will do me the honor," the 
young man put in humbly, " I '11 take you 
back more comfortably, perhaps, than any 
Tom, Dick, or Harry of them all." 

" Thank you ; I think I 'd rather have 
you for my charioteer than Vickery," she 
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assured him, and with that tiny sop of 
consolation he had to be content. 

She seated herself as she spoke in a 
corner of the settle, while Mrs. Leather- 
barrow fussed about her like an old hen 
busying herself over her callow offspring. 

"Dear heart alive I" she crooned, "your 
beauteous hat has got all drabbly wi' rain. 
Best let me hang it up. Sol mayhap 
't won't dry streaksy. I 'm goin' to have 
a blaze here, 'twill take th' damp off; an' 
anyways a fire is like th' eye o' a room, 
'thout it a place looks half alive. Some'ow 
I'd like th' Port to see this pretty sight; 
old eyes gets a deal o' pleasure jest lookin' 
at young things, sorter livin' back, ez you 
might say, dead an' gone times. There I 
see how quick it is to open, an' wideawake, 
tu, I warrant 'ee." 

The dry twigs, laid in readiness on the 
hearth, kindled at the touch of the match, 
giving out a pleasant, woodsy smell. The 
fire not only had an eye but a voice also, 
voices really — for such brisk chattering and 
little gurgles of laughter filled the air that 
the most aggravated case of blues would 
have been dispelled by the cheery sounds. 
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Life, however, was presenting a most de- 
lectable aspect just then to the inmates of 
the Happy Port; even Zerubbabel felt its 
charm. Without waiting for an invitation 
he stalked majestically over to the fireplace, 
cast a quick glance at the figure on the 
settle, looked again more deliberately as if 
debating some question which was evidently 
answered on the moment for he sprang 
swiftly up and curled down on a portion 
of the girFs dress. Agatha laughed softly 
as she gazed about her. 

The vines at the windows formed drip- 
ping green screens through which the day- 
light filtered palely; all the brightness was 
on the hearth, a dancing red and gold 
glow — ^with here and there a little, leap- 
ing thread of blue the color of a June 
sky, when June is at her lovehest. The 
gay voices of the fire had sunk into 
a low hum that fell pleasantly on the ear 
like the garrulity of a contented old age 
such as the Port knew. In the kitchen 
beyond one could hear its owner bustling 
about, occasionally clinking china, or cut- 
lery, and stealing out into the room, en- 
hancing the comfort of the situation, came 
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the homely, pleasing fragrance of toasted 
bread. Agatha laughed again. 

" Mrs. Leatherbarrow was right," she 
said, addressing Zerubbabel presumably for 
her glance was lowered, " the fire was the 
one thing needful to complete the charm 
of the place.'* 

Zerubbabel, apparently thinking that such 
a self-evident fact required no corrobora- 
tion, maintained a dignified silence, in con- 
sequence of which the person not spoken to 
deemed it incumbent upon him to break 
the quiet. 

" She 's a good soul," Jeffrey conceded 
grudgingly, " but hardly infallible. I have 
my own ideas as to what makes complete- 
ness without accepting hers. And that 
little, trumpery blaze wasn't at all neces- 
sary — not at all necessary." Yet in his 
secret soul he blessed it, being inmieasur- 
ably pleased by the way it lighted up the 
motionless figure and the dimpling face. 

" I must n't disparage her efforts, how- 
ever," he pursued quickly, "the fire will 
ward off any chance of your taking cold. 
Are you sure your gown is n't all * drabbly 
wi' rain?* Our hostess could easily lend 
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you some of her toggery, you know, whfle 
yours was allowed to dry." 

" My worldly little hat is the only thing 
that has suffered, thank you; and I sup- 
pose that was a just retribution for the 
unchristianlike pride I took in its adorable- 
ness. Now I shall have to be satisfied to 
go without." 

" There 's something about something or 
other unadorned being adorned the most," 
he ventured consolingly. 

" So I have heard, but no woman re- 
members that when she is buying her head- 
gear. Confess, was n't it pretty ? Oh me I 
that word was. I ought to have listened 
to the voice of wisdom which counselled 
something more practical, but — " She 
achieved a most commendable sigh, and 
stole a sly glance at him. He was regard- 
ing the bespattered finery with a rueful ex- 
pression, the elemental processes of his 
mind being quite apparent to her quick 
intuition. 

" Well, it can't be helped now," she went 
on gayly. " There 's no use in pulling a 
long face over it! I shall probably profit 
by the lesson until next quarter day — 
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then, if I have to make a selection again 
hetween something pretty and useless, or 
hideous and useful my experience will 
benefit me very Uttle." 

" You 're awfully plucky," he cried in a 
burst of admiration. " That 's what I call 
true grit, the way you make light of — of 
an annoyance like this." 

She shook her head deprecatingly. 

" You give me more credit than I de- 
serve," she murmured, " much more. If I 
take this trouble lightly it is mainly due 
to my upbringing, and anybody situated 
as I am would act the same. Yes, I know 
that better than you do. Why, you know 
nothing about me, I — " She found herself 
perilously near confession, so shamed was 
she by his praise, but the next moment 
she put the thought aside and spoke with 
unusual gravity. 

" I hope, however, that in other matters 
— in the darker circumstances of life my 
courage — grit, as you call it — would not be 
wanting." 

The owner of the Port, a trifle flushed 
and short-breathed, appeared at this jimc- 
ture and placed a tray on the narrow table 



to 
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in front of the settle. To honor the occa- 
sion she had brought out a little, squall 
Wedgewood tea-service and two rosci- 
sprigged cups and saucers, which latter 
had been given to her as a fairing in the 
days of her youth by the lamented Leather- 
barrow. She arranged them with conscious 
pride in front of Agatha, who poured out 
the fragrant liquid, and voiced her admira- 
tion for the china, the tea, the toast, in 
terms that brimmed the old woman's soul 
with delight. 

" Eh, come an* set you down tu, 
Mester Marlowe," cried hospitable Mrs. 
Leatherbarrow. " Ef there 's one thing ez 
is orkarder than a clumsy St. Bernard pup 
'tis a man standin' on end a-holdin' of a 
tea-cup, an' a bit o' bread, an' tryin' to look 
ez ef he wor a-enj'yin' o' hisself. He can't 
give his mind to any o' th' three things. 
Th' tea 'ull spill, th' bread 'ull slip an' 
get slpppy, an' he niver looks happy no'ow. 
Here, set you down side o' Zerubbabel an' 
put your elbows on th' table afore 'ee, an' 
give yourself up to enj'ymunt." 

" Won't you try the simple formula? " 
Agatha chimed in persuasively. "Zerub- 
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babel and I have no intention of mon- 
opolizing the whole settle, there *s plenty 
of room for you. Sugar, I think you said, 
and cream — ^Now is n't that the most de-e- 
licious cup of tea you Ve ever tasted? Ah-h ! 
Mrs. Leatherbarrow, do you hear Mr. 
Marlowe? Are n't you proud ? But we '11 
have to be introduced to our old favorites, 
they're masquerading it seems. This is 
nectar which, being interpreted, means tea 
— ^your tea, you know ; and this is Ambrosia 
— or, in plain, everyday English, the lovely, 
goldy-brown toast that one can find only at 
the Happy Port." 

The old woman pattered off to her 
kitchen, withdrawing with that sense of 
good breeding which is sometimes so con- 
spicuous a feature in the lowly born, but 
Zerubbabel, less considerate by nature, re- 
mained where he was — an autocratic, pam- 
pered third — ^tolerating a certain amount 
of petting because of the spoils he received. 
Presently the bellowing of the ostler with- 
out, and the impatient pawing of Marlowe's 
horse on the flagging brought Mrs. 
Leatherbarrow from her retreat. She cast 
a regretful look at the man and girl in the 
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ingle-nook, the fire-light playing on thejir 
faces, on Jeffrey's short-cropped, fair hair 
and on Agatha's brown locks rather closte 
together as their heads were bent above 
Zerubbabel. 

" Ah 1 1 hates to do it," she murmured to 
herself, " they be so amazin'ly took up wi* 
one another, even ef they 'm pretendin' it *s 
only Zerubbabel. I warrant they can't de- 
ceive that cat, he knows a thing or tu. 
But here's th' men back from th' buryin' 
anyways, an' so th' sport is done." 

She went over to the outer door, held a 
short colloquy with an unseen person there, 
then came back into the room and walked 
close to the hearth before her presence was 
perceived. 

"Axin' your pardon, Mester Marlowe," 
she said, "but your 'oss is waitin' an' th' 
rain 's ceased for a bit. I hates to hurry 
'ee, only I'm thinkin' you can make 
Grange 'thout getting wet, ef you starts 



now." 



Marlowe rose with a regretful sigh, while 
Agatha reached disdainfully for her hat, 
which presented a forlorn appearance, 
though once in its place no one would 
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have noticed its limpness and lack of color 
in consideration of other attractions. She 
took Mrs. Leatherbarrow's old, work- 
roughened hand between her little, satin- 
smooth palms. 

" It 's been so pleasant here," she said 
softly, " I thank you for everjrthing, though 
most of all for the whole-hearted welcome 
that you gave me. I '' — she cast a quick 
glance at Jeffrey, who was speaking to the 
groom, then looked back into the smiling 
face, " I was in trouble this afternoon," she 
continued swiftly, " so I walked into the 
village to get rid of my worries. I wanted 
to be by myself, you know, it was just — 
just conscience " 

"Ah! that's oftenest liver," interrupted 
Mrs. Leatherbarrow, " ef you '11 excuse my 
makin' so bold. Best take a dose o' " 

"No, it was conscience — that dreadful, 
reproving, I-told-you-so conscience. You 
see," she looked into the woman's eyes with 
a smile that disarmed criticism by its very 
wistfulness, " I Ve done something that — 
that is n't very wrong, and yet it is far from 
being right, and I 'm in a tangle." 

" Then up an' speak out clear an' bold. 
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Folks tell that conscience is a stiU, small 
voice, but it hain't — 'tis a roarin' lion at 
night an' in th' quiet, an' even in th' stir 
wi' people comin' an' goin' all about you. 
Once let conscience take to talkin' to you 
an' you '11 hear it everyw'eres. Th' only 
sure an' niver-failin' cure for it is to un- 
burden o' yourself, an' begin all over ag'in. 
That 's th' way th' Lord lets us poor, weak 
critters do — we can't niver go back, but 
there hain't a time in our hves when we 
can't go for'ard. We can always begin 
right — then, ef we slips — ^we can get up, an' 
begin ag'in." 

" You — you won't tell? " Agatha clung 
to the old hand. " I can trust you." 

"Dear heart alive I Joanna Leather- 
barrow can be ez silent ez th' grave. But 
there ! I warrant it hain't anything very bad. 
You bain't cut out saint pattern — though 
you need n't be consarned 'bout that, I 
niver did think 't wor much praise to liken 
a girl to one o' them simple critters wi' 
eyes turned up like a duck's in a thunder- 
storm — you 'm jest flesh-an'-blood human, 
that 's what you be — a bit headstrong, I 'm 
thinkin', but sound an' sweet like a gude 
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apple wi* a little tang o' sharpness to it 
for flavor. An' I 'm sure you 'd niver do 
much harm, 'thout 'twor to break a few 
hearts wi* your soft ways — oh ! you '11 do 
that fast enough! There — there — Mester 
Marlowe 's callin' I It passes me how a 
man can niver wait easy-like when he's 
a-holdin' th' ribbins; he begins to holler, 
an' ramp, ef folks stop for a second to 
talk. Comin' — comin', sir! Don't you 
worry any longer, my pretty, but make a 
clean breast o' it." 

Agatha gave the rough hand a little 
squeeze as she let it slip from her grasp. 

" Perhaps I will — ^to-morrow, or next 
day, or the day after," she temporized with 
a laugh. " Good-by." 

" Good-by Happy Port," Jeffrey called 
as he raised his hat to the smiling old 
woman, who stood in the porch to watch 
their departure, then he touched the horse 
lightly with his whip and the cart bowled 
away up the street where lights were be- 
ginning to twinkle in some of the windows, 
for life had come back to Littlecombe's 
thoroughfare. 

" I 'm fast climbing up Byron's record," 
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he said to his companion, "though I shall 
not be satisfied with his meagre number." 

" I fancy we have n't anything to say in 
the matter," she returned soberly, troubled 
just then by that uneasy conscience of hers, 
" we have to take what the gods send us, 
long or short, sweet or bitter, as they please." 

Despite her newly acquired philosophy 
this was still his hour, and it was a happy 
one, though the sky hung heavy and leaden 
above the land. Ah! the smell of the rain- 
drenched earth as they passed swiftly along, 
the fragrance of wet bracken, the perfume 
of the countless flowers that formed the way- 
side magic. Somewhere a bird sang clearly, 
voicing his faith in a golden to-morrow and 
his song found an echo in one heart at least. 



CHAPTER X 



billy's accomplice 



Much may be done if a man puts his whole mind to 
a particular object. — Samuel Johnson. 

" Hist I " caUed BiUy cautiously, " hist I " 

" I 'm here/' Marlowe whispered back. 

" Bring the cart up in a jiffy, and I say 
—you 're sure she won't miAd? " 

" Sure-" 

The word did not ring quite true, but 
the boy's ear was not particulariy dis- 
criminating, though he came into the stable- 
yard the next minute and confronted 
Mariowe. 

" I — I 'd hate to put her out,'' he stam- 
mered, "still p'r'aps you know. It was 
Dad's idea anyway. When I asked for the 
trap he said we couldn't go 'thout some 
'sponsible person was along, and I thought 
it would be a heap jollier to have you than 
Jenkins^ though he 's a real good sort. Not 

X53 
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that I couldn't take care of her myself," 
he paused and swelled out his young chest 
magnificently, then extended his upper ann, 
the fist balled breast-high. "Feel that, 
Jeff — iron, ain't it? But I 'd truly hke to 
have you come, speshilly as you Ve never 
been after lilies. Last summer Dad and I 
got heaps for Mummy's birthday, but he 
said he was a whole year older now, and 
he 'd an idea you 'd like to go to Arka- 
something, or other. Then he laughed. 
He talks a lot of gibberish these days; 
Sometimes I can't see what he 's driving 
at. The pond 's three miles beyond Old- 
bury, every one round here knows that. I 
asked Miss Britton if she 'd ever been to 
Arka — you know what — and she said no. 
Have you ? " 

" Not yet. I 'd better drive aroimd now, 
old man, we ought to be off." 

" All right, you '11 find us both ready and 
— I say — don't look so like yourself. She 
may mind, you can't ever tell 'bout girls. 
And don't grin at me, 'cause I '11 bust." 

Marlowe waited several minutes, then he 
sprang into the cart, gave an order to the 
groom whose place he was usurping, and 
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drove briskly to the house. As he pulled 
up at the block he was conscious that some 
one closed the hall-door very gently and, 
coming out, joined the small figure stand- 
ing on the steps, but aside from a covert 
glance as he solemnly touched his hat in 
acknowledgment of a pleasant " Good 
morning, Jenkins," he did not again look 
that way. The next moment he jumped to 
the ground and ran to the horse's head. 

Agatha took her place without conmient 
while Billy, preternaturally grave of coun- 
tenance, climbed up beside her in the most 
desperate hurry as if there was no time to 
lose. There was a snap of the whip, a 
quite imnecessary detail since the horse was 
equally eager to be off, and away dashed 
the cart leaving the pseudo groom to 
scramble after as best he might, swinging 
himself up behind, though not without some 
slight abrasions of his shins. Presently, 
under the firm touch on the reins, the brisk 
pace was slackened to a walk that almost 
instantly came to a standstill. Billy looked 
at his companion in wonderment, and then 
away from her face to the magic of the 
morning about them. 
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The sun had been up but a short time, yet 
already its gold was spilling over into the 
world. The trees seemed to stand on tip- 
toe as if each was striving above its neighbor 
to catch that royal bounty on glistening, 
dew-drenched leaves. From the bushes a 
thousand jewels flashed their beauty in the 
open day, the grass was powdered thick 
with them, and no blossom anywhere but 
wore its gem — ^ruby, topaz, opal, pearl, or 
diamond. Over everything was that inde- 
scribable feeling of perfectness that comes 
with those first, rare hours. Just the mom- 
ing*s loveliness — ^how old to tell of, how new 
to seel Off in the distance the bay wheeled 
a pale blue arm shoreward, its waters — ^and 
the sky above them — as delicately tinted as 
the colors in mother-of-pearl, but on the 
land side it was like looking into the heart 
of some great emerald. And then, shaken 
down from the heavens, as if all the mys- 
tery and glory of the early day had been 
gathered up into one small breast only to 
be cast forth again, there sounded a lark's 
song — a shower of notes, so crj'-stal clear, 
so beautiful, that the world seemed to wait 
breathlessly to listen. Everywhere was 
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silence, save for that wonderful outpouring 
of ecstasy — a moment longer it lasted, and 
then, as if the master singer had given the 
command, the other birds joined the chorus. 
The air was full of singing, and piping, 
and the soft whir of wings. 

Marlowe, moving sideways with elaborate 
care, had a sudden view of the girFs rapt 
face and almost immediately he turned his 
eyes away. It was a moment of self- 
revelation when the veil was slipped by and 
he seemed to have a glimpse into her soul. 
The morning itself was no purer, or love- 
lier. He thrilled with the thought, yet 
recognized that this was something at which 
he had no right to look. He sat very still, 
his heart trembling in his breast. 

"It kinder chokes a fellow, don't it?" 
asked Billy, putting his hand on the girFs 
arm. " Chokes him up till he finds out 
how ripping it all is. Ain't you glad to 
be alive in this bully, old world. Gay?" 

At the repetition of his question she 
came out of her dream and, as she picked 
up the reins, she gave a little laugh that 
held some of the morning's joy. The 
horse started forward. 
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" Indeed I am, Billy, I think I never 
knew how glad until now. And this," she 
waved the whip comprehensively — "has 
been going on ever since Creation, no day 
without its beauty and mystery, and it will 
go on while the world lasts — ^long after 
we Ve ceased to feel any of the old rap- 
ture — '* she checked herself swiftly, and 
bent toward him. "Do you know, Billy 
boy," her voice was a caress, " I *m almost 
ready to register a vow that I '11 be up 
every morning with the lark." 

" Come off I I Ve heard folks talk be- 
fore. I 'm out every day by this time, but 
there ain't another soul stirring in the 
house. When Dad and me got the lilies 
last smnmer he said he was going to give 
points to the early bird 'bout getting up, 
and I thought he meant it. Jolly well I 
was taken in I If I creak the stairs now, 
he thimders." 

They had left the village behind; it, too, 
was sleeping, except in the poorer houses 
where duty had ushered in the day long 
before the sun's coming. Here and there, 
as they passed, the clang of an opening 
shutter, or door, struck sharply on the air 
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with its practical cry, and all the little 
homely, familiar sounds of earth were stir- 
ring again, telling that the tale of life was 
being carried forward. The stamping and 
neighing of horses in the barns, the bark- 
ings of dogs, the crowing and clucking of 
poultry, the tread of feet, and the burr of 
human speech. Occasionally a laborer 
paused in his trudge to reply to the glad 
good-mornings they scattered as largess 
along the way, or a child shouted in re- 
sponse, scrambling after for a little space. 
On they went, along roads with hedgerows 
and meadows on either side, passing now 
into fragrant lanes imder the wonderful 
green of glossy leaves where the liquid 
whistle of a blackbird rang clearly, and they 
could hear "the music of a brook that flows, 
murmuring farewell, and yet doth never 
leave," then out again into the wider 
sunshine. 

Marlowe had been wise enough to refrain 
from arousing the girl's suspicions by a 
steady gaze, but her imconsciousness had 
been proof against the many surreptitious 
glances out of which he had made a grati- 
fying picture. How lovely she looked, he 
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told himself, how the pale pink of her 
blouse became her! She had discarded her 
coat, though earlier he had thought its 
dark blue the best foil for her fair skin ' 
and the warm brown of her hair. Then 
the soft blouse, with its little trig tie, seemed 
infinitely preferable. No matter what her 
choice had been, however, yellow, red, green, 
or a blend of all the prismatic colors, it would 
probably have appeared the most desirable 
in his sight. As he watched her his thoughts 
began to shape themselves definitely. The 
interest he had felt in her from the first 
had deepened into another feeling which, as 
he listened to her voice and laughter, re- 
fused to remain longer imnamed. Hitherto 
his busy life had excluded love. There had 
been fancies — one, or two of them con- 
vincing up to a certain point, but no farther 
— this, however, he knew to be of a different 
calibre from those others, this was sur- 
prisingly like the real thing — ^was the real 
thing. "Oh! there's no doubt at all," he 
said to himself, and his heart rang with 
gladness. Then, paradoxically, his mood 
changed; the sense of her nearness gave 
him no joy, his equivocal position held 
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no pleasure. He was not having the best 
of times. 

" I '11 be hanged if I play eavesdropper a 
moment longer," he groaned to himself, " I 
feel like a sneak. If she 'd gossip, or black- 
guard somebody, it would be different, but 
to have her like a lovely, simple-minded 
child, not knowing that I *m listening to 
her fancies — * birds singing their praises, 
coming to prayers and praying open-eyed 
before the glories of God* — I can't stand 
it another instant. Even that scalawag of 
a Billy is getting to look like a cherub." 

He turned suddenly, hoping that she 
would glance around, but she had ap- 
parently forgotten the groom's existence; 
then he coughed discreetly, at which Billy, 
with a frightened start, cast a warning 
frown backward. But Marlowe was not to 
be silenced. 

"Miss Britton," he began contritely, 
" Miss Britton, please don't be angry " 

At the sound of his voice she uttered a 
surprised cry and let the reins fall from 
her grasp, but he had foreseen this possi- 
bility and his firm hand kept the horse from 
bolting. For a long minute there was a 
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painful silence, broken only by the sound 
of hoofs, and wheels, and the song of a 
thrush from a low-hanging bough where he 
was trilling forth his comments upon the 
situation. 

"And Billy knew," she said at last in 
accents of tragedy. 

The boy's head went down. 
Yes, but we were — " (loyal Billy I) 

were 'most sure you would n't mind much, 
leastways we hoped you would n't. I truly 
forgot about him when we were listening 
to the lark — and after. It was only when 
he coughed that I remembered." 

She took possession of the reins again 
and, without a word, turned the horse 
around; the animal, under the stinging 
lash, leapt madly along the road, the cart 
swaying perilously from side to side. 
Billy gave one great, tearing gasp — a sound, 
half-cry, half-groan, that was wrung from 
him despite himself, then he choked it back 
heroically and sat bolt upright, staring fix- 
edly at trees and sky that somehow had 
grown a bit uncertain to his eyes. The 
man sank down on the seat unprotestingly, 
his lips puckered into an inaudible whistle. 
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" Temper," he said to himself, " temper, 
as I live. I would n't have thought it of 
her after the way she looked a while ago 
— the little saint — the little vixen!" 

So, without any speech among them, they 
sped rapidly back over the road that, such 
a short time before, had seemed full of 
loveliness and was now meaningless to them 
all, with nothing but the steady pound of 
the horse's hoofs beating out a grim song: 
" It *s over — over — over I " Not one of the 
three could have told how many minutes 
were consumed in this fashion, nor whether 
it was a great, or a small, distance that was 
travelled. Who thought of such things? 
Suddenly, with the imexpectedness of a 
whirlwind, a second turn was accomplished, 
at which the wheels grated and creaked in 
protest, and the mare, tried beyond the 
limits of endurance, threw up her head as 
much as to say : " If you want to go, 
I 'U do the going," and, facing pondward 
again, broke into a run, clattering through 
the green silences in a fury of righteous 
indignation. Agatha squared her shoulders 
and sat well back, her face a vivid poppy 
color, but otherwise she seemed quite capa- 
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ble of managing so small a thing as an 
unruly steed. 

Marlowe smiled happily. 
Ah I she '11 do," he murmured softly, 

she '11 do. She has n't the heart to spoil 
Billy's pleasure — ^bless her I " Aloud he said 
very humbly : " Please don't blame Billy. 
I overpersuaded him, though Mr. Vaughan 
thought I might be of some use — ^those big, 
flat boats are difficult things to handle." 

Her eyes flashed anew. She could im- 
agine the two men, and the boy concocting 
the scheme and laughing at getting the best 
of her. The idea was intolerable. 

" We might easily have engaged a man," 
she cried, bridling a little. 

" Pray don't consider me at all," he said 
with some warmth, " you may still do so." 

She cast a supercilious glance at him that 
reached as high as his chin, and gave a short 
laugh that nettled him unspeakably. 

" The very line of conduct that I intend 
to pursue," she said with elaborate preci- 
sion, then she turned to the boy at her side. 
"Are we almost there?" she demanded 
abruptly, her whole attitude full of dis- 
pleasure. 
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Billy, weighed down with the sense of 
his guilt, and considerably dazed by the 
cyclonic happenings of the last few min- 
utes, gave the desired information in a 
timid voice which he tried to make naturaL 
Poor Billy! He could very well wish that 
they were going home. All joyousness had 
vanished from the expedition, and the morn- 
ing, that had begun with such a magical 
witchery of color and freshness, had become 
dull and conunonplace, A dreary silence 
hung everywhere which the birds, chanting 
their tinkling litanies from trees and hedge- 
rows, could not dispel. It was an utterly 
flat, gray day and he had dreamed that it 
would be so different I He sat very straight, 
not looking at the quiet face at his side, 
and glad that he couldn't see his fellow- 
conspirator; they might be miserable to- 
gether — ^he guessed, rather than knew, the 
true state of Marlowe's feelings — ^but he 
had no wish to meet his eyes. Presently, 
in answer to her perfunctory remarks, he 
found himself keeping up his end of the 
conversation in the impersonal fashion of 
the grown-up worid which, instead of clear- 
ing away difficulties, prefers to let them 
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smoulder out of sight, making a pretence 
of ignoring them with a clever shifting of 
subjects. 

It was indeed a day gone wrong! He 
would have blurted out his remorse for his 
part in the transaction, trusting to square 
himself somehow, but she gave him no 
chance. She held herself stiffly remote. 
And he could n't exactly understand why — 
most people like a joke and can laugh, 
even if they have been taken in. Suddenly 
the gloom of his face lifted somewhat, de- 
spite its abysmal character. Through the 
trees on his side of the road he had a 
glimpse of the pond fringed with sedges, 
and covered wnth lily-pads; on the right, 
just before them, was a low, ramshackle 
cottage from which, at the soimd of their 
approach, a man emerged slowly. What, 
under other circumstances, would have been 
a jubilant cheer rose to Billy's lips and 
half sUpped through — ^the merest ghost of 
a shout — though he tried to turn it into 
a cough. Then — wonder of wonders! — a 
giri's voice said in his ear: " Make it three, 
Billy boy." And all the beauty and the gla- 
mor of the morning flooded his heart anew. 
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He gave the requisite number, adding a 
tiger that made the welkin ring, and before 
the cart could stop he jumped down, be- 
ginning a series of gyrations, in whose un- 
f oldings he seemed to be twenty boys rather 
than one. Marlowe was out almost as 
speedily, and at the side of the carriage 
ready to assist the driver to alight, though 
he discovered on the moment that he must 
have found the secret of going invisible, 
for she looked through and past him, as if 
he did not exist, and sprang to the ground 
unaided. Billy, evidently, was to be par- 
doned and reinstated, but Billy's accomplice 
was to receive no mercy. 

He turned aside quite crestfallen, and 
busied himself rather ostentatiously with the 
horse as Agatha, her arm around the boy's 
shoulder, followed the old man across the 
road on their way to the boat. When they 
reached the trees Billy stopped and looked 
back, while his companions kept steadily on. 

"Hil" he called. "Ain't you comin', 
Jeff?" 

" No," Marlowe answered cheerily, " not 
to-day, my son." 

" Ohl you 'd better. The man ain't keen 
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about going out, he says, he's got a 
plaguey sore thumb and he 'd a heap rather 
look after Di. You *d better come." 

" No," Marlowe repeated sturdily, " not 
to-day." Whereupon he resolutely turned 
his back and began to whistle an elaborate 
tune. - 

Suddenly, just at his side, there was a 
little laugh, and a low voice said quickly : 

" Don't you men ever change your minds, 
or is that only our privilege? Won't you 
take Billy and me out on the pond, Mr. 
Marlowe ? " 

He wheeled around and saw her stand- 
ing in the sunshine, her face raised a trifle, 
smiUng at him gaily. Ah! well, the magic 
of the morning had come again — ^this time 
to stay. 



CHAPTER XI 

IN AKCADY 

What 's love? Why love (for two) at best 

Is only a delightful jest; 

As sad for one — as bad for three — 

I wish you 'd come and jest with me. 

F. Locker-Lampson. 

They had been riding through a waking 

world, but as their boat pushed out from 

shore they discovered that the pond was 

still asleep, the lily-pads with their closed 

buds spread a network of silence over the 

water's surface. The air was as drowsy as 

that which surrounded the old palace in 

the legend; the only sounds that came to 

them were the songs of birds high up in 

the trees, the shrilling of insects, and the 

occasional croak of a frog from the marshy 

end of the pond where the willows dropped 

their veils of softly swaying gauze. Dreams 

everywhere, and the boat carried its share 

as well. 

169 
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"All the little green night-caps tight," 
Billy announced in an ecstatic whisper, as 
if he feared his normal voice would wake 
the flowers before their time. " Ain't they 
sleepy-heads? Pull a bit to the left, Jeff, 
out to the open." 

Marlowe obeyed the husky command, and 
they made their way through yielding leaves 
and grasses that closed again over their 
track as if they took no note of who came 
or went. Then he drew the oars half in, 
letting them glint in the sun, the water 
shining along their raised blades and fall- 
ing in slow drops back into its own ele- 
ment. Billy bent down from his place in 
the bow to assist the progress of some great 
water-flies scurrying off for their break- 
fasts. They were awake, surely, even if 
everj'thing else slept, even if 

A little cooler burst of air stole across 
the pond. There was the faintest stir — a 
ripple of sound — felt, rather than heard, 
that lasted a heart's beat, no longer — and 
then the miracle was accomplished. How? 
Who can tell the ways of a miracle — ^who 
can pluck out its mystery? It was enough 
to know that, answering to some immutable 
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law of their being, as unquestionably as the 
helm responds to the master's hand, the 
closed buds had opened into beauty. Out 
from their dun sheaths they had slipped 
into a wonder of white and gold; dim one 
moment, radiant the next, and no man to 
tell how the transformation had taken place. 
Lilies, lilies everyivhere. The little dingy 
buds, unnoticed so many of them, had pro- 
mised no such royal showing, but the flowers, 
their leaves spread wide in the circum- 
ference of their loveliness, touched one 
another, were part of one another. And 
the fragrance 1 The air was drenched with 
it, drowned in it, the sun seemed to draw 
it up and then to breathe it forth again, to 
shower it back into those dazzling cups 
with their hearts of gold opened wide to 
receive his bounty. 

The watchers were speechless. Just as 
the hush of the moment before the mys- 
tery worked itself out had imposed its 
quiet upon them, so the moment of its 
accomplishment held them equally dumb. 
Then Billy, content to accept all phenomena 
on faith, interrupted the silence with the 
yoice of conmionplace that forces its way 
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to dreamer and aspirant alike, no niatter 
to what Engaddi of distant thought they 
may withdraw. 

" Ripping, ain't it?" he demanded. " Did 
you ever see anything to beat it. Gay — did 
you, Jeff? '* 

The girl in the stem came back to every- 
day conditions with a little sigh that she tried 
to cover with a low laugh. Her face was 
tinged with a trace of wonder, as if she 
had been to the edge of the world and had 
seen the flowers growing there. Part of 
the mystery still lingered with her. She 
looked in the boy's direction and her eyes 
met Jeffrey's, were compelled to his and 
held in a glance that seemed at once long, 
and short to them both. 

" Just ripping," said Billy again. 

" If your word means all I think," 
laughed Marlowe, " I '11 adopt it, I '11 wear 
it on my brow as the Jews wore their 
phylacteries of old, otherwise I '11 have none 
of it. Yet methinks there 's a sense of in- 
completeness, a — ^how would you say? — a 
touch of the vulgar about it, that falls very 
short of my soul's needs. Ripping — " he 
weighed the syllables carefully. "Ah! no. 
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no, let it be banished to the uttermost parts 
of the earth. I am no orator as Brutus 
here, I am a plain, blunt man, but the word 
is not for my use. There must be another 
fresh minted, stamped with the sign of 
Heaven to express this — and that,'* he 
added softly to himself. His eyes, eager 
for a second look into those soft, disquiet- 
ing ones, sought the girl's face, but he had 
to be satisfied with the profile she turned 
toward him, her gaze being fixed upon the 
flowers. 

"Ohl come now, Jeff," Billy cried in- 
dignantly. "Ripping is as good a word 
as you '11 scrape up anywheres. O' course 
there 's bully, or jolly, or scrumbumptious 
— you can take the one you like the best. 
'T ain't what you say, but how you say it, 
that shows whether a thing pleases you, or 
not." 

"Is that the new method? Enthusiasm 
and vehemence going hand in hand with 
little or no heed paid to the well of Eng- 
lish undefiled. One's vocabulary is vastly 
simplified." 

"At least it becomes sincere," Agatha 
interrupted, " and sinceritj'^ is preferable to 
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a lot of fine phrases; mere jargon that 
means nothing." 

" Another deserter from the heaten ways I 
So you abide by Billy's word; I thought 
you would help me to the right one." 

" None of mine are worthy, and I can't 
quarrel with the genuineness of his. If 
you can improve it, I '11 learn of you." 
She paused an instant. "You can't," she 
taunted him. " That does n't surprise me — 
such moments need no little trick of human 
speech, their truest expression lies in silence." 

"You'd better get a move on, and do your 
talking some other time," Billy counselled. 
" We came out here on business " 

" Fit term to be classed with his previous 
statement," grumbled Marlowe. " The 
young Philistine. Business, quotha — what 
does he mean by introducing that smug, 
work-a-day fellow in such surroundings ? " 

" Turn your head, and you will see." 

Marlowe instantly complied and had a 
view of Billy, his sleeves rolled shoulder- 
high, industriously dragging in the lilies, a 
most practical expression on his small face; 
he turned back to the girl, who was smiling 
at the httle fellow's earnestness. 
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" The law of life/* she said, with a tinge 
of gravity in her voice, " if one wants 
a thing, one must strive for it. Even 
these lilies won't come to us unsought; 
we must gain them. That is the only 
way." 

" Not for you," he interposed quickly. 
" You are our Lady of Idleness, and the 
flowers are yours by right — without any 
seeking on your part." 

" No, no. I must work too, none of us 
can be exempt from that rule. Pleasant 
as it would be, you can't twist the laws of 
life in that fashion. Each human soul has 
its responsibility, and if you rob it of that, 
you deprive it of its means of growth; you 
make it helpless — hopeless almost — in the 
hour of its extremity." 

" What should you know of such things ? " 
he demanded fiercely. " Life ought to show 
you only its brightest side " 

" I Ve got thirteen," Billy shouted, " and 
all of 'em bouncers. I say, JeflF, you 're 
dreadful lazy; that old duffer with his sore 
thumb would have done lots better. Pull 
to the right — can't you ? — that 's a reg'lar 
feather bed of 'em there." 
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" Our captain's watchword is * work,' " 
Agatha laughed. 

" I was wiUing to work for my captain; *' 
Marlowe declared with some spirit, " I 
didn't ask for idleness for myself, I only 
wished it for her." 

She shot a smile in his direction, then 
lowered her glance. 

"But your part in the play is assigned 
to you, just as ours are to us — ^we all 
hsve to take our roles whether we think 
Ihey suit us, or not. Yours, in this in- 
stance is to pull the boat, and quite 
enough too — ^these big, flat boats are diffi- 
cult things to handle — " her eyes brinmied 
over with mischief, though her tones were 
full of solicitude. " You take us first to 
one lily haunt, and then to another. You 
make the work easy for us — yours is the 
cross, ours the crown of labor. But how 
you keep me talking! I enrolled myself 
under Billy's standard, and can idle no 
longer." 

With a fine show of determination she 
pushed her sleeves well above her elbows, 
gave her hair one or two little, hasty pats 
— she had left her hat in the cart — and 
leaned over the side of the boat. 
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"Wait," he cried imperatively. "At 
least you '11 let me get you your first lily. 
See, here it is without your seeking." 

He had plucked one while he spoke and, 
leaning forward, held it out for her accept- 
ance. She took it with a cry of undis- 
guised pleasure. There was not a blemish 
on its leaves; beautiful as it had been at a 
distance it was more beautiful at close 
range. She examined it closely, then she 
raised it and touched it gently with her 
lips. After which, without looking at him, 
she fastened it in her blouse. 

The blood pumped a little faster through 
Marlowe's veins, though there was a fine 
unconcern about her action which ought to 
have kept him from losing his head. He 
was almost sure, he tried to tell himself, 
that she would have kissed the flower had 
Billy given it to her, and in just that 
fashion — it was the gift, not the giver, that 
influenced her. Was he quite sure? He 
fixed his eyes upon her and waited. Would 
she never look up? She did at last, meet- 
ing his gaze for an infinitesimal point of 
time; then her face broke into an irre- 
sistible show of dimples as she devoted 
herself to her task. 



za 
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" I never could say thank you properly," 
she murmured over her shoulder. 

" I don't ask to have the performance 
hettered," he returned truthfully, still 
further satisfied by the picture she made 
as she plunged her aim deep in the water 
and brought it up a second later, the soft 
flesh sparkling with drops, and a long- 
stenuned flower dangling in her hand. 

She held it out for his inspection, swing- 
ing it in front of him like some richly 
wrought censer that scattered a rare per- 
fume; after a moment she tossed it lightly 
his way with the friendliest of gestures. 

" Confess that I pay my debts promptly. 
We 're quits now." 

"Not quite, this isn't as beautiful as 
that." 

She shook her head at him, frowning a 
little. 

" What a captious spirit you have, and 
in such surroundings! I can see no dif- 
ference — lilies both of them, twin-sisters 
they grew in loveliness side by side — ^and 
yet you, painter by the grace of God, pre- 
sume to draw comparisons. Let me have 
it. Look, it 's as large — I thought so — and 
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as white, it smells as sweet, yet the verdict 
has been passed that it lacks the other's 
charm." She held it at aim's length, her 
head tilted a trifle, her eyes narrowed re- 
garding it, the next moment she brought it 
back swiftly and pressed her lips against 
its leaves. 

" You poor, despised darling," she com- 
forted it, " cheer up. What is mere man 
that he should so disdain you? " 

" I take it back." 

" No you don't. The word once spoken, 
so the adage tells us, is like the lost oppor- 
tunity, the spent arrow — it never returns. 
That 's copy-book wisdom. Ask Billy." 

" The flower, I mean," he persisted, " I 
swear it 's just as fair — fairer, really, be- 
cause you gathered it.'* 

She laughed scornfully. 

" You should have thought of that at the 
time. It is too late now. I, who recog- 
nized no difference, will not relinquish it." 
She fastened it in her dress with the other 
lily, twisting the two stems together with 
fine precision. "And you won't have any- 
more of my gathering, let me tell you," she 
added conclusively. 
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" Gay, how many have you got? " Billy 
called. 

She pulled the blossoms indiscriminately, 
recklessly, with a great spattering of water 
as she tossed them heedlessly about her, 
apparently so absorbed in her work that she 
could find no time to speak. 

Billy repeated his question. 

" I can't stop to count, you infinitely dear 
child," she answered abstractedly, " not as 
many as you, of course, but still a number 
— a great number. Please, Mr. Scene- 
shifter," her voice dropped persuasively, 
" row us yonder, I can reach no more here." 

" You don't deserve it," he laughed, " you 
are the most — I Ve a good mind to hand 
you over to Billy's tender mercies; still, if 
you '11 pay a price " 

"You found fault with what I oflFered 
you a while ago, and my treasury is ex- 
hausted. These are to furnish forth a 
birthday table, though Billy may be will- 
ing for you to have a crumb." 

" I don't want Billy's bounty." 

"What's that?" came the boy's voice. 
" Do pull out again, Jeff, you 're dreadful 
careful of your muscles to-day." 
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" Between you both," Marlowe growled, 
as he sent the boat vigorously into another 
fragrant spot, " my life is not to be made 
up of roses." 

"Ohl was it roses you wanted? I had 
an idea it was a lily, and there are no 
roses here. Now, is n't that too bad? " 

" You know very well what I want, Miss 
.Torment. It 's pretty hard on a fellow to 
chain him to the oar." 

" But think of the music your soul will 
hear at midnight, and how — even if your 
arms do ache after pulling this difRcult-to- 
handle boat — ^you will have the satisfaction 
of knowing that you did your duty nobly." 

" To go unrewarded " 

" Still harping? The reward of an action 
is the power to perfonn another. A little 
more to the left, please. Thank you. 
There! is n't that a beauty? " 

He made a dash for the flower as she 
swung it tantalizingly before his face and 
succeeded in catching it, though he let 
it fall the next instant as if it burned 
him, and sat back with a crestfallen ex- 
pression. 

" That 's Billy's," she cautioned him, 
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"Hang BiUyl" he muttered. "You 
thmk a poor scene-shifter is n't human." 

Her eyes danced. 

"Poor scene-shifter 1 Oh, very human, 
and sometimes quite an independent thinker, 
though never an actor, except where his 
muscles are concerned." She looked dream- 
ily in front of her for a moment, then 
glanced again at him, and gave a low laugh. 

" I rememher reading once of a scene- 
shifter who had views on acting," she said. 
" He preferred Bannister (you 'U find that 
gentleman's name in eigtheenth century 
annals) in the role of Hamlet to Kemble, 
and others, because Bannister, forsooth, was 
always through twenty minutes sooner than 
any one else. There 's honest criticism for 
you ! A little biassed, perhaps, but no more 
than criticism is anyway when you come to 
think of it. Too much dinner, or too little 
— a headache, or a heartache, or happily 
neither of those woes — rose-colored glasses, 
or jaundiced ones, and Sir Oracle sits in 
judgment and we take his words for wis- 
dom. But my scene-shifter," she laughed 
deliciously, " I like to think of his courage. 
* Done twenty minutes sooner than the 
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others, and Bannister's the boy for me ! " 
she made her voice sepulchral on the mo- 
ment, then she continued lightly. " I 
wonder if Bannister ever heard that ap- 
preciation, and why he hurried, and what 
scenes he cut. Poor Bannister 1 No one 
remembers him now, yet he was a man of 
parts, the chronicle says. Perhaps he was 
glad to be through those twenty minutes 
earlier, his muscles, as well as the scene- 
shifter's, may have ached — ^you, alas! know 
how. Are you thinking that Billy's Ham- 
let is occupying the stage an interminable 
time — that the curtain will never be rung 
down?" 

"Hullo there 1" Billy shouted, "I'm 
most done for, I 'm coming back to loaf 
too." 

He made his way from the bow as he 
spoke, climbing over Marlowe with happy 
disregard to any sense of feeling that 
gentleman might possess. He carried an 
inunense bunch of lilies in his hands, and 
his flushed face further proved the truth of 
his statement. 

"Beauties, ain't they?" he questioned 
triumphantly. " Is that all you 've got? 
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Huhl of all the measly shows. Oh I well, 
you 're only a girl/* he finished with a 
magnanimous air. 

" She hath done what she could," Mar- 
lowe interposed, " and no inconsiderable 
morning's work, let me tell you." 

Agatha laughed a little ; then she gathered 
her flowers together and held them out as a 
peace-ofFering to Billy, making a place for 
him at her side. He sank down nothing 
loath, and rested against her shoulder, the 
lilies forming a fragrant rampart before 
them. She put her arm around him and 
drew him closer. 

"We're two vandals, Billy boy," she 
declared, "we ought to be ashamed to 
carry off all this plunder, instead of glory- 
ing m it. 

" Oh ! come off. Just see the lot we Ve 
left, bobbing and winking in the sun, you 
would n't think any had been taken. I hate 
to leave so many, but I 'm starving." 

She glanced over at the man, and her eyes 
laughed. 

"Happy scene-shifter," she murmured, 
" your task is finished. The play is over, 
and the curtain is rung down; poetry and 
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beauty flee before the practical prose of 
life. We're starving and we're going 
home." 

" Yes," sighed Billy, sated with his spoils, 
" I 'd stay, but where 's the use? We Ve 
got lilies enough, and I 'm as hungry as a 
bear. It 's been ripping though. Have n't 
you been happy? " 

He was apparently satisfied with the low 
response; his immediate neighbor taking it 
for granted that the question was addressed 
to her alone. 

" Yes," said Marlowe speaking from his 
place (why should he be counted out? 
They were all in the same boat), "very 
happy." 

They had almost reached the shore and 
his eyes went back, for a minute, to the 
spot they had just left. He saw the in- 
numerable flowers, that had closed in great 
masses not missing the rifled treasures, un- 
dulating gently on the water, their leaves 
stirring faintly in the heavily scented air; 
he had a fleeting view of the opposite bank 
where trees and bushes stood guard, a quick 
glimpse of the sky as blue as the heavens 
in an old missal, then his glance fell to the 
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stem where she sat with the lilies on her 
breast, and Billy — But he didn't notice 
Billy at that moment. 

" Very happy/* he repeated, though more 
to himself than to his companions, " I feel 
as if I had discovered a brand new conti- 
nent of heaven." 

The boat slid into the ooze of the shore. 

" A continent," cried Billy the practical, 
jumping to his feet and making ready 
to leap out, "is a big body of land — we 
studied about *em yesterday, but I thought 
they'd all been discovered. You said 



so 



The pseudo governess laughed helplessly. 

"Ah! she doesn't know everything," 
Marlowe crowed. " You '11 be discovering 
one for yourself some day, my boy, take 
my word for it — like mine, only not half 
so fair." 



CHAPTER XII 

THE COMING OF ERASTU8 

** It does n't matter in the least what a man 
everything depends upon what a woman thinks him to 
be." 

Mrs. Vaughan came rapidly — ^the word 
hardly expresses her progress — through the 
garden^ despite the fact that the afternoon 
was warm. There was no apparent reason 
for her haste, but there are other reasons 
than the obvious ones where the feminine 
mind is concerned. It still lacked some 
minutes of the tea-hour, though the table 
was already laid beneath the trees, and the 
chairs were drawn forward on the riig in 
a sociable semicircle. As yet they were un- 
occupied. Peter and Marlowe, just back 
from a match at tennis, were wrangling 
over the points of the game, the former 
lounging on a stone bench, some distance 

from the table, emphasizing his remarks 
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with franctic waves of his racket. He 
broke off as the muslin-clad figure zig- 
zagged into sight. 

" The missus," he ejaculated. " Now 
what's to pay?" 

Marlowe turned at his words and to- 
gether the friends watched the approach. 
Adorable creature," Peter murmured, 

but no runner. Why does she shake her 
shoulders so? Walks like Juno, dances like 
little Perdita, or used to in her salad days, 
and runs like — See for yourself. When 
lovely woman stoops to folly — and such 
folly! — the gods themselves must weep." 
He threw down his racket and advanced 
to meet her. " What *s the matter, Dolly? " 
he asked. 

"Oh I you're here, a^d Jeff, too," she 
panted. "Where are Miss Britton and 
Billy?" 

" Ask me something easier. They dis- 
appeared directly luncheon was over with a 
great show of secrecy. Do you know where 
they went, old man?" 

Marlowe did n't. If he had known he 
would probably have been in the same 
place; not knowing, he had been obKged to 
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content himself with the companionship of 
his own thoughts and the distracting ele- 
ment of his friend's society. He would 
have dispensed willingly with the latter, but 
he could not make good his escape and had 
therefore resigned himself to tennis with 
little spirit. 

" My dear," Peter remonstrated with his 
wife, " you should n't run like that, it 's 
bad for my heart. You must n't forget 
your custodianship." 

" Is n't that pretty, Jeff, and after ten 
years, too? Will you do as well, I wonder? 
But I had to hurry," she threw a quick 
glance over her shoulder as she seated her- 
self, " he '11 be here any moment." 

" He — who is he? " Peter growled. " Is 
the gentleman anonymous, is he the great 
unknown? To judge from your flight and 
your expressive countenance you must refer 
to the evil one. I thought we had barred 
him out of our paradise." 

Mrs. Vaughan gave a little laugh. 

" Oh I a different person altogether — ^wait 
till you see him," her voice shook with 
mirth and she paused to steady it, then — 
smoothing out a crumpled bit of pasteboard 
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which she held in her hand — she read im- 
pressively: " The Reverend Erastus Mild- 
may." 

Peter sat down limply, 

" I never heard of Erastus and the rest 
of it," he groaned. " Does he wish to prose- 
lyte us? Does he seek to wring subscrip- 
tions out of us? We are supporting no 
one knows how many missionaries, but we 'U 
pauperize ourselves for his benefit. You 
might have told him so, without ruffling our 
spirits. Why did n't you let him play some- 
where else? He has no right here." 

'*Ah! but he has," interrupted Mrs. 
Vaughan. " He is engaged to Miss Brit- 
ton." 

" What ! " Peter thundered. " That 
girl?" Words failed him on the moment 
and he took refuge in a long whistle. 

"' I would n*t have thought it of her," he 
ejaculated at last, "but you never can 
teU." 

''''No, you never can tell," his wife re- 
turned in an aggrieved tone, as she fanned 
ht^rself with her handkerchief, " and I must 
say that I *ni disappointed in ]Miss Britton. 
Frv>m the first she has been one of the 
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family, I Ve treated her just like a sister, 
and she owed me the confidence. But 
instead she has kept us at arm's length." 

"WeU, I don't know," said Peter 
slowly, with his eyes on the ground; Mar- 
lowe sat just in his range of vision and 
he wouldn't have looked up for a king- 
dom. " I don't know. There was no reason 
for the girl to give her confidence, unless 
it was her wish. We 're supposed only to 
care for people on the points where our 
joint interests touch; we haven't any right 
to peep and botanize in each other's private 
gardens. What we want to tell, we tell — 
the rest is silence." 

" But to a woman, and a friend — I was 
a real friend. You ought to recognize the 
difference, Peter. And I should have been 
so interested." 

" No doubt of that, my dear. Show me 
the woman who has n't a weakness for a 
love affair I If she has n't one of her own, 
then her sister's will do almost as well. 
And all the world is supposed to love a 
lover. I could have dispensed, however, 
with this particular one's coming. Is he 
staying in the village ? " 
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The conversation between the husband 
and wife seemed to Marlowe to come from 
some distance; he felt very far removed 
from his companions. He strained his ears 
in order not to loose a syllable. 

" He is only here for a few hours/* Mrs. 
Vaughan went on. " He came a short time 
ago, asking, of course, for Miss Britton and 
she was out with Billy — ^no one could tell 
where. Then he sent up his card to me 
and I went down to see him." She paused 
a moment. " He took it for granted that 
I knew of their engagement, and seemed 
quite cut up at her silence, as was only 
natural. Really, I don't blame him. Then 
he told me everything; he was in that state 
when, as long as he couldn't talk to her, 
he must talk of her. They've been en- 
gaged for years (you know her age has 
always puzzled me, I 'm positive now that 
she does something to her hair and skin to 
look so young), but for the past twelve 
months he has been out of the country, 
travelling with his pupil — ^young Sedley. 
They 're on their way to the north and 
stopped at Wedderbourne for forty-eight 
hours, so he came over here to see her. 
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He 's been the greater part of the day in 
the train and must return to-night. There 's 
devotion for you ! " Mrs. Vaughan laughed 
a little, and sighed almost as quickly. " No, 
he isn't my idea of a lover,'* she admitted 
softly, " but he loves her deeply — and that 's 
the chief thing. I wish the girl was n't so 
inconsequent ; she does n't seem to care." 

" You never can tell," Peter said oracu- 
larly for the second time. " Girls are un- 
fathomable beings. This one apparently 
does n't wear her heart upon her sleeve for 
Vaughans to peek at, still I don't know but 
I like her the better for being so brave, 
and bright, and making a secret of her true 
feelings." Which statement he contra- 
dicted the next moment by adding to himself 
in an audible whisper, " The little minx ! " 

" I asked him to stay to dinner," Mrs. 
Vaughan continued, " and his gratitude 
would have been pathetic if it had n't been 
laughable, and laughable if it hadn't been 
pathetic — ^he was so inordinately pleased. 
I told him we 'd send him to the station in 
time for the train — nine-something-or-other, 
be sure to look it up when you give the 
order." 
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Peter uttered a deep groan. 

"Tortured to make a lovers' holiday, 
that 's what I am," he declared, " and all 
because you think Dan Cupid needs assist- 
ance. Perfidious woman! do I understand 
that you Ve asked the Reverend Erastus to 
make merry at our humble board ? " 

" Of course ; don't pull such a long face, 
his — which is rather Dantesque — ^broadened 
this way with delight. Oh ! the poor fellow, 
she 's really heartless, I 'm sure. He had 
simply rushed here from the train, all dusty 
and travel-stained as he was; I made him 
dismiss the fly, and sent him oflF to freshen 
up a bit — ^he will join us soon " 

Peter rose ceremoniously with his best 
company smile wreathing his lips, at sight 
of which Mrs. Vaughan turned to greet the 
guest who came toward them, following the 
servant, across the grass. The introductions 
were speedily accomplished and a moment 
later the little group gathered around the 
table. 

The newcomer was a lean, high-shouldered 
man of medium height, dressed in clerical 
black tending slightly to green from constant 
service; in one hand he carried a broad- 
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brimmed felt hat which he used as a fan, 
for his haste, as also his feelings, had pro- 
duced an undue warmth in him. He was 
still in the thirties, though looking much 
older; his was the face of a student, lined 
with thought, and care, inclining decidedly 
to obstinacy, and full, too, of complacent 
self-esteem. He had the air of a man who 
knew — whether others did, or not — ^his own 
worth, and this knowledge was only lightly 
tempered by a toleration for his less well- 
informed brethren. Despite his rather diffi- 
cult position he seemed thoroughly at ease, 
and Peter and his wife, who from the out- 
set sympathized with the impatient lover, 
were soon convinced that he could take very 
good care of himself, the period of waiting 
oflFering an excellent opportunity for him 
to fortify the inner man. It was doubtless 
true that Dr. Johnson, to whom he referred 
with a grotesque attempt at playfulness, had 
bequeathed his fondness for tea to him, but 
his generosity in other matters was not at 
once perceptible, unless a certain precision 
of speech on the cleric's part might be the 
consequence of the robust scholar's gift. 
It was not a lively company, though the 
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conversation flowed uninterruptedly, nmin- 
tained solely by Mr. and Mrs. Vau ^han 
and their new guest, for Marlowe, tin gling 
in every nerve with pain and dismay, was 
speechless. Tea, after the first sw^ allow, 
he disdained, putting the cup back (bn the 
table. He could n't make a preter ice of 
twisting and turning his spoon in the lamber 
fluid. He hated pretence! He lon^jed to 
get away where he could think — whei'e the 
sound of that pulpit-like thunder would not 
reach him. He half rose to excuse him- 
self; he could say he was off for a spin 
before dinner; he could promise to hunt up 
the delinquents, and hurry their home- 
coming; he could do a number of things, 
and he ended by doing none of them. He 
simply sat there as if chained to the spot 
— tortured by the unceasing Babel — ^his 
sight one minute filled with the faces of 
his companions, and the next dazzled by her 
face, arch, winsome, merry. He knew it 
in all its phases. 

And then, suddenly, he saw her coming 
with Billy. His position alone commanded 
the path; he was conscious, therefore, as the 
others could not be, of the approaching 
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pair. His first impulse was to give the in- 
formation and get quickly away from the 
scene that would ensue, but a quality in 
the droning eloquence imposed silence upon 
him. He would look a little longer. She 
was walking with her arm around the boy*s 
shoulder, evidently telling him some story, 
for his head was thrown back listening. 
Something tugged at Marlowe's heart- 
strings. The garden path vanished and 
clearly before him he saw the pond again, 
with the soft greens of the shore for back- 
ground, and on all sides the sleeping lilies 
hiding the water. He felt the hush of the 
moment before they waked, and through 
everyihing he had a vision of her beauty 
— intent, awed, tender ; then that mysterious 
command, '' Ephphatha — ^be thou opened I " 
was spoken, and the fragrance hung heavy 
around. Her face swam before him in a 
mist of light, frolicsome and sweet, with 
eyes that laughed, and challenged, and 
laughed again. 

The two drew nearer, then paused at a 
few words from the waiting servant who, 
his message delivered, resumed his place 
leaving the view imobstructed. From where 
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he sat Marlowe was aware of the change in 
the girl's face as she leaned forward to 
catch a glimpse of the new arrival. After 
a moment she stooped and whispered some- 
thing to her companion then, without an- 
other look, she ran fleetly back over the way 
she had just come. Billy came on alone, 
passing directly to his mother's side. She 
gave a glad little cry. 

" This is my son," she said proudly, " this 
is iBaiy." 

Mr. Mildmay put his cup hastily on the 
table (it was the fifth time he had relin- 
quished it, though it promised to be the 
last), and rose to his feet, stretching out 
a limp hand to meet the boy's frankly ex- 
tended one. 

"Why, where 's Miss Britton?'* Peter 
questioned airily. " Is she lost? Speak up, 
young man." 

" She told me to say that she would like 
to see you in the drawing-room," Billy said 
slowly, addressing the stranger. 

]SIr. ISIildmay blinked his eyes a trifle, his 
face undergoing a rapid change. 

" If — if — vou will excuse me," he stam- 
mered to his hostess; the next moment he 
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hurried away in the direction of the house, 
his haste the most becoming thing about him. 

"Who's the duffer?" Billy asked, as he 
walked around the table and helped himself 
to the biggest cake he could find. " No 
cambric tea for me, thank you. How do 
you call his nibs?'* 

"Hush, dear. He's the Reverend Mr. 
Mildmay — he is going to marry Miss 
Britton." 

The boy sat down suddenly, holding the 
cake at arm's length ; one side was diminished 
by a huge, circular bite which gave it the 
effect of a distorted grin. 

"What?" he gasped after a moment. 
" That measly, old duffer." 

" Don't speak so disrespectfully. I 'm 
ashamed of you. Tell me what Miss 
Britton said." 

" Why — nothing — she never said nothing. 
Allen told her who was here — I didn't 
catch the name — and at first she looked as 
blank as a cartridge, then she asked me to 
carry the message for her. And I done it." 

"But hasn't she spoken of getting 
married? Are you sure that she's never 
mentioned Mr. Mildmay? 
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Billy was silent, almost as if he had not 
heard. 

" Quite sure," he said presently. " She 
never spoke of him. She — she — " He looked 
unflinchingly at the quiet faces before him; 
these three — his father, mother, and JeflF 
— were his dearest intimates, they made up 
his world, and he could show them his pain 
imabashed. It would n't seem little to them, 
he knew; he was certain of their compre- 
hension. 

" I asked her if she would n't wait till I 
grew up," he went on rather shakily, " till 
I was a man, you know. And she would n't, 
'count o' being so much older than me; she 
did n't think 't would be fair, 'cause maybe 
I wouldn't like her then. But she said 
we 'd always be the truest, f aithfullest 
comrades forever and ever — nothing should 
interfere. I — didn't — ^know — " He got 
up, dropping the cake on the rug where 
Crony found it later in its dumb show of 
merriment, and walked some distance away. 

From where they sat they could see him 
distinctly when he stopped with his back 
turned to them, his head high, and his hands 
thrust in his pockets. There was some- 
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thing forlorn in his attitude, despite the 
fact that he was aping a man's position 
very creditably; all at once he seemed so 
little. A quick look of understanding 
passed between the husband and wife; the 
woman's eyes were misty, and the man's 
were very tender. They both recognized 
that this was a moment of growth in their 
child, a moment of readjustment to other 
conditions which hurt him keenly. Trivial, 
and absurd, as the cause was to their grown- 
up minds it was full of bitterness to him. 
They could not question that, any more 
than they could help him bear his trouble. 
He must suflFer by himself, and oftentimes 
the tragedies of childhood are grim in their 
unfolding. 

"Ohl" the mother said half aloud, that 
exquisite, little Irish prayer flashing through 
her memory, " * sharp is the grief of a child, 
dear Lord, take it from him; soft is the 
heart of a child, do not harden it.' " 

They were silent after she had spoken, 
then presently a thread of a whistle came 
waveringly to them, at which Mrs. Vaughan 
quite openly dabbed her eyes with her 
handkerchief, and Peter — with as proud a 
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look as he had worn the day when Billy 
made his appearance on this earth — smiled 
in recognition of the triumph in the boy's 
soul. 

Billy picked up his father's racket as he 
came back, tossing it in mid-air and catch- 
ing it again as he walked. 

"Been playing?" he called cheerily. 
" How did you stand. Dad ? " 

" Clean sweep," Peter answered with a 
joy fulness that a victory at tennis seldom 
gave him, " Jeff's muscles need attention.'* 

The boy laughed, drawing nearer. 
I '11 play you a set, JeflF." 
All right, kid," Marlowe cried with 
alacrity, " I 'm your man, though I caution 
you that you '11 find your father has been 
romancing as usual." 

As the two moved off Peter watched them 
for a few moments in silence, then he 
looked over at his wife. 

Bless 'em both," he said fervently. 

You may talk about your *thin red line 
o' 'eroes,' if you like, but war is n't the only 
thing to show mettle. We 've seen two 
gallant souls this day." 
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CHAPTER XIII 

A CONSCIENCE AND ITS KEEPEB 

No man leaves a room the same person he entered 
it — Goethe. 

In the meantime Mr. Mildmay walked 
quickly toward the house with a palpitating 
heart, despite his austere exterior. As he 
entered the drawing-room he uttered a 
low cry at sight of the waiting figure 
and accelerated his speed, stumbling over 
a footstool, and, in the effort to regain his 
equilibrium, dropping the hat which he held 
in his hand. He did not stoop to recover 
it, but let it remain where it was. It was 
rather a new wide-awake, too, and generally 
the Reverend Erastus was most particular 
about his habiliments. 

" My darling," he murmured, still pur- 
suing his course, for instead of being met 
part of the way (which even the most un- 

exacting of lovers expects!) the figure had 
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retreated as he advanced, until it was very 
eflFectually sheltered behind a small table 
laden with bric-a-brac. A table that a 
strong man could have swept aside with a 
turn of the wrist, but which, because of 
those fragile ornaments, became as formid- 
able as the shield of Perseus. 

" My darling," he began again, then his 
arms fell at his sides and he stared aghast 
into the rosy face opposite him. 

There followed a pause unbroken by any 
sound. As he looked a dull red surged 
over his whole coimtenance, tingeing even 
the tip of his nose. If it had not been for 
the table I The color deepened to a &eTy 
hue that seemed to burn through his epi- 
dermis to his innermost being, his eyes 
veiled themselves quickly, the lids crimson 
too. If it had not been for the table! 

" This is some mistake," Mr. Mildmay 
said at last in his lesson-for-the-day voice, 
which differed widely from his impassioned 
utterance of a few minutes previous. " You 
may come out of your corner. Miss — ^it 's 
Miss Agatha Calvert, is it not ? I expected 
to see Miss Britton." 

There was another interval of quiet, then 
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he went on doggedly, the painful flush again 
suffusing his features. " I am — ^ahl — I am 
— we are betrothed, as you are aware." 

" Yes," came softly from the other side 
of the table, " I am in Betty's confidence." 

'' In that case kindly be so good as to 
inf onu me why she is not here," the reverend 
gentleman spoke with some asperity; one 
might even have suspected that he kept a 
bit of temper hidden somewhere about his 
person. " I had her message." 

"Mr. Mildmay," the girl interrupted, 
" I sent that message." 

He fell back in consternation, and she 
left her place of refuge coming close to 
him. 

" Don't be vexed," she went on hurriedly 
and almost in a whisper, "but you can't 
see Elizabeth, and please go away without 
asking any questions." 

He glared at her, as the beasts in the 
arena must have glared at the early 
Christian martyrs. 

" Really," he began feebly, his angry eyes 
serving him better than his faltering tongue, 
then he broke down altogether and threw 
himself on her mercy. 
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" I — I don't understand," he cried, " I 
have come from a distance at a great in- 
convenience, and at a great expense — ^^ he 
gulped over the admission, " a great ex- 
pense," he continued firmly, " one to which 
I should not have gone hut I have not seen 
Elizabeth for a year, and this seemed too 
excellent an opportunity to lose, especially 
as I was aware that it would be as long 
again before we could meet at home." He 
turned dejectedly away to hide his disap- 
pointment. "Is she ill?" he asked per- 
emptorily, a moment later. "Mrs. Vaughan 
did not say. Possibly she felt you could 
impart the information better. Tell me, 
Miss Calvert, is she ill?" 

" No, not ill — oh 1 don't shout my name 
for the whole world to hear — ^but she can't 
see you to-day, nor to-morrow, nor the next 
day. She isn't here. Hush! do please 
hush! She was coming, as you knew, then 
her plans were changed. Why you must 
have heard " 

" I have heard nothing; my pupil and I 
have been travelling from place to place and 
our mail has not reached us regularly. The 
last letter I received from Elizabeth was 
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written on the eve of her departure; I 
concluded, therefore, that she was here; I 
have written to her here, and when I asked 
for her at the door I was admitted. If 
this is a jest, I beg that you will terminate 
it as speedily as possible," 

" It is no jest, I am supposed to be 
Miss Britton — " there was a momentary 
pause — "your Miss Britton," Agatha fin- 
ished with unmistakable merriment in her 
voice. 

Mr. Mildmay retreated, looking help- 
lessly about him. This was having the 
unexpected thrust upon one with a 
vengeance. 

"You — ^mine," he stammered incoher- 
ently. 

The girFs eyes twinkled. 

" Yes, and no," she answered demurely. 
" Pray sit down, you seem quite overcome, 
and it 's a long story." 

He obeyed with visible reluctance, hitch- 
ing his chair forward until its arm almost 
touched the arm of the one she had taken, 
though there was nothing loverlike in the 
proximity, then he sank back with a 
bewildered sigh. 
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Agatha regarded him keenly for a mo- 
ment and, for a moment, her aflFection for 
the absent Elizabeth wavered almost to the 
vanishing point. How could any woman 
in her senses care for a man like that? she 
asked herself disdainfully. She had never 
been favorably impressed by him on the few 
occasions of their meeting, though away from 
his irritating personality, and under the in- 
fluence of her friend, she had been willing to 
admire him for the sacrifices he made in the 
maintenance of his mother and sisters, sacri- 
fices which entailed the postponement of his 
marriage indefinitely. Brought face to face 
with the reality, however, her feelings ex- 
perienced a sudden revulsion. She strug- 
gled hard with the wish to paint the 
picture of Elizabeth's accident in the dark- 
est colors that his discomfiture might be 
increased thereby, then the sight of his 
anxious face woke her better instincts, and 
she gave the account with a succinctness 
and a sympathy that eflFectually quieted his 
alarm. But when it came to her own share 
in the matter and her assumption of Eliza- 
beth's name her eloquence halted sadly. 
For one thing Mr. Mildmay had a discon- 
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certing eye, and any penitent subjected to 
its stare was apt to writhe during confes- 
sion. He was a man who could condemn 
easily, and comprehend rarely. In this in- 
stance he neither could — ^nor would — under- 
stand the motives that had prompted her 
actions. It was plainly evident that the 
argument which had had some weight with 
his lady-love had none whatever with him. 
As Agatha finished he delivered himself of 
a single caustic remark: 

" It was most reprehensible in Elizabeth." 
" Ahl *' murmured the girl, with a roguish 
glance before which his eyes fell quickly, 
" when people like me they let me have my 
own way. Besides, Betty was in my hands 
and could n't do otherwise ; she had to agree 
to my plan, though I promised to tell Mrs. 
Vaughan the truth at the first possible 
moment." 

"You have not told her apparently." 
" Not yet. On my way here I determined 
to say that I was a younger sister of the 
Miss Britton who was expected, then some- 
thing occurred when I arrived — there was 
no chance for an explanation, and matters 
have had to drift." 
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" The deception is most wrong," Mr. 
Mildmay cried in agitated accents, " but it 
can continue no longer; these good people 
must be informed." He pushed back his 
chair preparatory to rising. 

" Stop/* commanded the girl, " I forbid 
you to speak." 

He looked at her with an expression of 
mingled surprise and indignation; nobody 
had ever used such a tone to him before, 
nor could he dream of its coming from one 
of her sex. The feminine portion of his 
household was represented by gentleness, 
subserviency, and a very flattering attitude 
of adoration where he was concerned, and 
the woman who one day would be his wife 
had the same qualities — else assuredly he 
would never have chosen her. He stared 
aghast. 

" I must be the judge," he said doggedly. 

" No," Agatha returned with great spirit, 
then more mildly, "no. You must own 
that this is a very harmless escapade — an 
heiress in search of real friends, shall we 
call it? And the little farce is almost over; 
Betty will soon be able to assume her duties, 
though I think my quest won't have proved 
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an utterly vain one. When the Vaughans 
hear my story I 'm sure they won't be dis- 
pleased." She gave a little, soft laugh, then 
she went on gravely: 

" There is another person, however, whose 
feelings must be considered above every- 
thing else. Years ago a great wrong was 
done by my father to the father of that 
Mr. Marlowe whom you met in the garden 
just now. We were strangers to each 
other — ^he and I, — and I couldn't spoil his 
holiday in this place which he calls his 
adopted home — he who has no home of 
his own — I couldn't have him sent adrift 
a second time because of a Calvert. Nat- 
urally, he was prejudiced against me on 
account of that old pain and trouble, and 
I wanted to win his friendship, now,'' her 
cheeks crimsoned, though she faced her 
companion unflinchingly, "now when he 
learns the truth I think it won't matter so 
much — ^he'U be willing to overlook it — 
perhaps " 

Her voice trembled, hovering between 
certainty and doubt, and for an instant the 
bewildered man had a glimpse of some- 
thing in her eyes that lessened his censure 
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of her methods in part, though the next 
moment his former disapprobation surged 
over him as she continued decisively, and 
with scant regard paid to him, or his 
opinions : 

" I Ve written all this to Betty, and she 
agrees with me that I would better wait a 
little longer/' 

" One minute — do I understand that 
Elizabeth has been sending letters here, 
addressing them to herself?'* 

" Oh 1 dear me, no,** Agatha replied in 
tones quite as horrified as the reverend 
gentleman's own, " her conscience would n't 
allow her to do that. I addressed a lot of 
envelopes to save her the trouble." 

" It 's the same thing," Mr. Mildmay 
cried, " and I never would have believed it 
of her; I am inexpressibly pained." 

"You must tell her so yourself then, I 
shall only tell her how sympathetic and 
kind you have been," Agatha thought she 
had gauged her man, and winged her 
words with a smile that caused him to 
look very complacent, then she rose and 
held out her hand graciously. " Good- 
by," she said with an air of finality, " I 
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will make your excuses to Mrs. Vaughan 
and the others," 

He stared at her without moving, his 
mouth slightly open. 

"But I am not going," he stammered 
after a moment, " I am dining here, and 
later I am to be taken to the station in 
season for my train." 

"Ohl impossible, impossible," she cried, 
^ you must n't stay. I '11 say it was im- 
perative for you to take an earlier train." 

" That is the only one, as they are aware. 
I have already accepted the invitation, it 
was given in such a beautiful spirit of 
hospitality I could not well decline." He 
did not add that, because of the expense 
he had incurred, he had not eaten anything 
since an early breakfast (tea in the garden 
was an unforeseen blessing), and he would 
have appeased his hunger by the meagrest 
fare had it not been for this fortunate 
alternative. He was as fond of a good 
dinner as most men, but when he had to 
pay for it out of his own pocket he sel- 
dom had one. He was certainly not going 
to lose this present Lucullian opportunity. 

Agatha continued to gaze at him in a 
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crestfallen fashion, not particularly pleased 
with the set expression of his face, and 
wondering again at her friend's infatuation. 

" I could say that you had to leave," she 
murmured, "that you had to write an 
important letter." 

" Mrs. Vaughan would allow me to write 
from here were that necessary, but the only 
letter I shall indite in the immediate future 
will be to Elizabeth. "N^Tiat: — what has be- 
come of the letters I have sent her?" he 
demanded in great perturbation, rising 
wildly to his feet. 

Agatha studied him through narrowed 
lids, and this time to better purpose. 

"I forwarded them, of course," she an- 
swered, "though I wanted to read them 
myself, I knew they would be so full of 
interest." 

He looked at her more amicably than he 
had yet done, but firmness was not lacking 
in his softened glance. 

" It is n't a very long walk to the village," 
she began persuasively. 

" I may not go," he interrupted, " I have 
given my word." 

For a moment she had a wild thought 
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of absenting herself from dinner, of plead- 
ing a headache — ^her word being more elas- 
tic than his — on occasions. But how could 
she trust him? What might he not say? 
No, she must see the miserable little comedy 
to the end, 

" Then stay," she said coldly, with an- 
other of her chameleon-like changes, "but 
if you have given your word to Mrs. 
Vaughan I consider that you have given 
it to me a thousand times more sacredly. 
The gift has been a tacit one, though it is 
none the less binding for that; what is told 
a minister in confidence cannot be betrayed 
— it is inviolable." 

" I hope I know as well as another the 
sacredness that confidence implies," he in- 
terposed with some heat, "but in this 
matter I do not recognize any duty of 
silence. My duty is not to countenance a 
deception. Moreover, I distinctly disap- 
prove of your conduct and I shall un- 
deceive Mrs. Vaughan and the others as 
soon as possible." 

Agatha stared at him helplessly. So all 
her pretty little plans were to be shattered 
— and in what a fashion! She wanted to 
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make the avowal herself, and had no in- 
tention of being haled into the presence of 
her friends as a miserable offender. To 
have this man unmask her was not to be 
thought of for an instant. He must be 
silent. Then a new idea presented itself to 
her. 

" Did you perhaps — did you indicate the 
relationship in which you stand to Eliza- 
beth?" she demanded breathlessly. 

" I told Mrs. Vaughan that I had come 
to see my betrothed, if that is what you 
infer." 

" Then they think we are engaged?" 

"They know that she and I are," he 
amended solemnly. 

" They think — that I " Agatha cried, un- 
heeding him; the word was a volume of 
concentrated feeling, the red deepened in 
her cheeks, " they think — ^thatl " 

A sudden stiffening of the figure near 
her caused her to lift her eyes to the man's 
face, and the sight of its pompous expres- 
sion woke the very spirit of mischief within 
her. He should be silent. 

"Would you object very much," she 
asked softly, " if — ^if they should think so 
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for a few hours ? Could n't we keep up the 
pretence before them ? " 

"What?" he thundered. 

" I 'm not half as nice as Elizabeth, I 
know, but then I really am nice — in my 
own way. And if you cast this bomb of 
revelation upon them it will upset them 
awfully — people have to get accustomed to 
changes by degrees. Would it be very 
difficult — I mean would it be very distasteful 
to you — ^to pretend that I am Elizabeth ? " 

" It would be acting a lie," he returned, 
his gaze fixed upon the opposite wall. 

" Hm ! Is n't that a big word for such 
a little thing? It's just the truth in mas- 
querade when you come to think of it, and 
I 've a very special reason that the curtain 
should n't be rung down quite yet." 

"There are no big, or little things in 
such matters; truth is truth, and a lie has 
similar proscribed limits." He was a bul- 
wark of righteousness against which her 
pretty wiles broke in vain. His obstinacy 
piqued her; he should do as she wished 
— ^he should not thwart her plans. 

" I 'm sure Elizabeth would n't object," 
ghe murmured. " Won't you pretend — for 
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my sake? Please look at me a moment, 
Mr. Mildmay." 

He stalked resolutely over to the window. 

" Miss Calvert," he said severely, " you 
are trying to overthrow my conscience." 

" Indeed, I am not. I am only asking 
you to help me out of a difficulty." 

" One of the consequences of having made 
a false step in Ufe," he remarked senten- 
tiously, " is that it necessitates another — 
many others — I cannot countenance the 
least of them." 

" But why should you cause any unpleas- 
antness in this house ? Are the laws of cour- 
tesy and hospitality only binding on one 
side? You will stay to dinner, and you 
don't approve of me and my ways, and I 'm 
sure you don't approve of my looks either, 
for you won't even glance at me — as if I 
squinted, or was bald, or — or — something 
equally as unbecoming. The dinner-table 
won't be very cheerful, I fancy, and all 
because you will precipitate matters. I 
think you are a little unfair, Mr. Mildmay." 

She made a hasty dash for her handker- 
chief and pressed it to her eyes, leaving a 
tiny peep-hole from which she could study 
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his face — which, though he did not know 
it, showed signs of capitulation. 

"My dear Miss Calvert," he said with 
some agitation, "my very dear Miss Cal- 
vert — " He paused, utterly perplexed. 
What could he do? Plainly duty said one 
thing, and equally plainly dawning inclina- 
tion said another. He did not know how 
to act. 

" It *s such a little thing I ask," she 
pleaded swiftly, "only for you to pretend 
that I 'm some one else. You need n't call 
me EUzabeth once, you need n't even look 
Elizabeth; we can just be good friends at 
peace with each other. And it will help 
me so much." 

He wavered perceptibly, as she was quick 
to see from behind her screen. 

" Won't you? " she asked softly, " it 's so 
nice to be friends." 

He lost his head then completely; with 
that voice of honey in his ears his conduct 
was not so surprising when you come to 
think of it. 

" Yes, yes," he stammered, " I will do as 
you wish, against my judgment, against my 
conscience; I will not reveal your identity." 
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She put out her hand impulsively, though 
she winced at the pressure he gave it, and 
withdrew it quickly from his fervent grasp; 
she resented also the look he bent upon her. 
Still she could not quarrel with his terms, 
she told herself swiftly, if it was to be peace 
between them. 

"You promise?" 

Her face was very near his; laughing, 
tender eyes, flushed cheeks, and pleading 
lips, many a man has felt his sense of 
duty swerve before a less temptation. Mr. 
Mildmay let all thought of conscience go 
down the wind, he forgot everything but 
the bewildering present. 

" I promise," he answered as solenmly as 
if he were taking an oath. 

Her quick ear caught the sound of voices 
outside; she knew that the others were 
coming in to dress for dinner. Billy went 
clattering through the hall and up the 
stairs to his lonely supper; she could see 
Mrs. Vaughan's gown through the window. 

"Thank you, Erastus," she said rather 
loudly. 

He uttered a sharp cry, part ecstasy, part 
disclaimer. 
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"Hush," she cautioned, "I am just 
keeping up appearances; they mustnt 
suspect anything. Remember! " She 
turned then and left him, pausing to 
speak to Mrs. Vaughan who was standing 
on the threshold. 



CHAPTER XIV 



" LET IT SERVE FOE TABLE-TALK *' 



The true essentials of a feast are only fun and feed. 
— O. W. Holmes. 

They were all in the drawing-room when 
Agatha entered; she had purposely delayed, 
not being anxious for another private inter- 
view with her supposed lover, and had 
occupied the time in making herself even 
fairer than usual. Before starting on her 
venture as a governess she had hastily pro- 
vided a wardrobe in keeping with that 
character, and had also taken a few of her 
own richer gowns which, unknown to her, 
had caused much disquietude in Mrs. 
Vaughan's breast. She was wearing one 
of the latter now, put on in a reckless 
spirit to increase her loveliness and to assist 
in the further imdoing of the Rev. Mr. 
Mildmay. 

Had her appearance been less pleasing, 
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however, it would have proved a welcome 
diversion, for those few minutes of waiting 
were compounded of utmost dreariness. 
Mrs. Vaughan, occasionally aided by Peter, 
strove to enliven the time with conversation, 
though the guest (a victim not only of a 
gnawing hunger, but of a conscience that 
upbraided him ceaselessly) had fallen into 
an austere silence from which it was im- 
possible to arouse him; nor was Jeffrey to 
be inveigled into any semblance of gaiety. 
He stood at one side morosely studying the 
stranger from head to foot. Then the girl 
came in, her eyes sparkling with a pretty 
show of daring, and almost immediately 
dinner was annoimced. 

The change to another room did not 
apparently bring about a change of spirits; 
the diners seemed to have carried their 
atmosphere with them. Mr. Mildmay, at 
a signal from his hostess, emerged from his 
gloom and embarked upon an elaborate 
grace, his sonorous syllables rising and 
falling without any show of an ebb in their 
eloquence. Agatha stole a glance from 
under her lashes at the grim countenance 
just beyond her. The newcomer was seated 
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at her side, and she thus had an excellent 
opportunity of viewing his stern profile, 
little dreaming that her opposite neighbor 
was watching her in mingled pain and 
amazement. Meanwhile the supplicant 
petitioned that health and peace should 
abide in the household, together with the 
spirit of rectitude — the entreaty was wrung 
from him as much because of his own short- 
comings, as for hers, though Agatha did 
not know that. She had not been paying 
attention to his phrases, but suddenly the 
single word " rectitude " struck sharply 
through her reflections like a bell. Over- 
whelmed with dismay she gave a little 
cough which, though smothered by a small 
hand, was evidently not to be suppressed. 
It went on and on, not ceasing until the 
amen was somewhat hastily pronounced. 

" I beg pardon, Erastus,'* she murmured 
in the pause that followed. " I had the 
most dreadful sensation in my throat, I felt 
I must cough, or choke to death." The 
speech was gentle enough, though the ac- 
companying glance was not of a similar 
nature; it passed unperceived, however, by 
Mr. Mildmay whose eyes were averted and 
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whose expression was not in strict accord- 
ance with his calling. 

"Most provoking when I wanted to be 
on my best behavior," Agatha said with a 
little laugh to Peter, " and he does n't look 
forgiving, though I owned to being sorry 
in my prettiest manner," 

" I '11 give you plenary absolution if he 
won't," Peter returned, " that is, if you '11 
let me make a picture of you in that 
gown." 

" Is pardon always conditional ? Surely 
forgiveness ought to be larger than that, 
but I suppose we can't attain to it, and 
that 's why it is a divine quality." 
"Not a divine's quality, evidently." 
"Hardly, nor a layman's either. Still 
you 've made a large promise, Mr. Vaughan, 
and I 'm half inclined to close with your 
terms. It must be so nice to be acquitted 
of all one's sins." 

" You have n't a long list." 

" Most 'normously long, ask " 

" Peter," Mrs. Vaughan's voice was 
fairly jubilant. Her persistent efforts had 
at last struck some response from the 
melancholy guest, and she wished the whole 
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table to share in the result especially as 
she saw that gloom was settling upon him 
again. General conversation was abso- 
lutely imperative. " Peter, Mr. Mildmay 
tells me that he knows the Waylands, his 
home is near Hawkesworth." 

"Ah! indeed," Peter ejaculated with a 
commendable show of interest, turning his 
eyes from the girl's face, which had taken 
on a startled expression, to the dejected 
countenance beyond, " they are good friends 
of ours — ^the Waylands — I Ve a special 
fondness for young Tom." 

" Poor Tom," ]VIrs. Vaughan said softly, 
" I had a letter from Fanny to-day, and she 
says he 's so changed. It 's all because of 
that detestable Agatha Calvert — Humphrey 
Calvert's daughter, you know — she 's flirted 
outrageously with the boy — and he was in 
earnest all the time." 

Agatha sat very still. This decidedly 
was no moment for confession. " Now " 
might be the watchword of the wise, 
" Now " might be inscribed on the banner 
of the prudent, but she — alas! — was neither 
wise, nor prudent. 

"I wonder if she is pretty," Mrs. Vaughan 
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continued. " Have you ever chanced to 
meet her, Mr. Mildmay? " 

The reverend gentleman gave a gasp like 
a fish out of its native element, and cast a 
swift look toward the ceiling for aid, then 
he turned a face of despair upon his inter- 
locutor. 

" I — ^yes — I have met the lady — I am 
no judge in such matters — my — " he strug- 
gled with a cough, "my — that is — Miss 
Britton — ^was instructor to Miss Calvert 
when she was a child, and the intimacy has 
continued since." 

"Why didnH you tell me that?" Mrs. 
Vaughan cried, addressing the governess 
rather sharply; she was not very amicably 
disposed toward the young woman just 
then, on account of her reticence in regard 
to her engagement. " You never men- 
tioned Miss Calvert, though of course j'^ou 
didn't know that I would be inteiested in 
hearing about her. I suppose we mustn't 
talk against her now, still I can't help 
blaming her for leading the boy on just to 
gratify her vanity." 

Agatha winced, but held her head high. 

" Is n't it a trifle unfair always to blame 
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the candle because the silly moth gets his 
wings singed?" she asked with some spirit. 

" That 's the coquette's defence ; in this 
instance, however, the candle must be 
blamed. According to Frances Wayland 
Miss Calvert counts her victims by the 
dozens — she 's absolutely heartless." 

" Oh ! " Agatha murmured, " I should n't 
say dozens — exactly. She really is quite 
harmless, and no more of a coauette than 
the average girl; her victims, as you call 
them, will all recover. No, I can't pass 
judgment on her, though I am sure that she 
didn't purposely trifle with young Mr. 
Wayland." 

"Ah! Miss Britton," Peter laughed, "if 
a man has two sides — one to show the 
world, and the other to show the woman 
he loves, as the poet tells us — why shall we 
deny that a woman is less blessed by nature ? 
I warrant that your friend wouldn't try 
her coquetries on you, so your deposition 
is ruled out. For my part, I think that a 
woman is at least hexagonal — one side for 
the world, another for this lover, a third for 
that, a fourth for her girl friend, a fifth for 
her pastor, and a sixth for her maid — ^and 
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yet the same delightful, irresponsible crea- 
ture through everything. Six-sided, did I 
say? Sixty would be nearer the truth." 

" * Variable as the shade by the light, 
quivering aspen made ! ' " Marlowe put 
in, his eyes averted from the flushed 
face opposite. " Did n't somebody say that 
before either of us? I met Tom in town 
last spring and felt sorry enough for him. 
At first he fought shy of any confidences, 
but bless you! he fagged for me when he 
was a youngster, and I Ve given him too 
many thrashings not to feel tenderly toward 
him, and he was glad to unburden himself. 
It had reached the pass when a man of his 
make had to speak, or — ^you understand. I 
saw that at a glance. So I had his side of 
the story and the telling eased him, poor 
chap! Well, he glorified the girl, but he 
could n't give her a clean bill — consciously, 
or unconsciously, she had led him on, then, 
tiring of the sport, had sent him adrift, 
and he was going to pieces in consequence. 
I told him she was n't worth it — ^no girl 
is," the quiet voice thrilled a little. "A 
man is a fool to throw up the sponge be- 
cause he can't have his heart's desire. 
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Life's made of sterner stuff than that — 
it 's got to be met, jBLud faced, and 
conquered." 

" Oh! Tom will show his mettle yet, never 
fear/' Peter aiGrmed confidently. " We '11 
have him down here and cheer him up 
among us. You '11 have to do double duty, 
Miss Britton, because of your friend's 
transgressions." 

" I 'm not sure that I can ever atone for 
Miss Calvert's sins," Agatha said, with a 
tremulous laugh that was open to as many 
interpretations as her hearers chose to as- 
cribe to it, " but I promise to try." There 
was a momentary pause during which she 
fought with herself, then : " Did I tell you 
my pupil's definition of a blush? " she asked 
crisply. 

Mr. Mildmay uttered a half suppressed 
groan as he saw the golden opportunity take 
flight. The meal thus far had proved a 
Barmecide's feast to him, with this difference 
— ^that, whereas Plenty was provided on all 
sides, he was unable to partake of a mouth- 
ful. Dejection sat on his brow, dismay and 
torture bound his soul. Scarcely knowing 
what he did he leaned forward and took up 
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his wine-glass, glancing at the amber liquid 
that challenged him to forget care, con- 
science, feminine wiles, in a draught of its 
nectar. He wavered momentarily — he, a 
total abstainer! — then, vanquished by the 
temptation, he put the glass to his lips and 
drank of its contents. At once a delicious 
feeling of well-being pervaded his whole 
frame, the blood tingled pleasantly through 
his veins, the grim lines of his face relaxed. 
Another sip, and the soft voice that related 
a simple adventure of a boy called Billy 
was not altogether unlovely in his ears; it 
was even charming when it addressed him 
a few minutes later. 

"Won't you tell Mrs. Vaughan some- 
thing about your travels?" So might a 
child beg for a favor, with just such a 
pretty show of daring and hesitancy. 

" That 's a large subject," he answered, 
trying to maintain his disapproval despite 
the gentleness that was taking possession 
of his breast and inclining him more ten- 
derly toward all humanity; even she came 
within the orbit of its beneficence. " A 
large subject," he repeated in a softer 
tone. 
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" There 's that lovely bit about — ^about — 
Orvieto," she suggested. 

He set his wine-glass down hurriedly, 
seeing Circe in her true colors. 

" I was never in Orvieto " 

" Then you 've missed a lot," Mariowe 
interrupted lazily, his quiet utterance in 
great contrast to the other's indignant 
voice. " I don't know of much that 's 
more picturesque than the old town with 
its fine thirteenth-century palaces, and 
houses, and its cathedral." 

Agatha cast a grateful look at the 
speaker, before turning the battery of her 
glances upon her neighbor. 

" I thought it was one of the places you 
had described so vividly," she explained, 
"the Italian names are very confusing — 
forgive me. Sometime," she continued, ad- 
dressing Mrs. Vaughan, "I hope Mr. 
Mildmay will consent to make a book of 
his travels, his pen-pictures are so ex- 
quisite, so— er — so comprehensive. You see 
everything, sky, architecture, i>eople; and 
there is a vein of philosophy running 
through all he says — the philosophy of the 
large observer." 
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Mr. Mildmay, secretly convinced that 
Elizabeth had shared portions of his letters 
with this transgressor, blinked his eyes 
rapidly, his lips curling in a fatuous smile. 
He was taking very large draughts just 
then of a liquor that was more potent and 
golden than the one he had swallowed a 
short time previous. The eflfect was rather 
heady. 

" If all my critics were as lenient as this 
lady," he said with a glance at the girl 
that was almost amorous, " I might be dis- 
posed to publish. Well, well chi non 
s'arrischia, non guadagnn" His Italian was 
of the kind which is pronounced in paren- 
thesis in the dictionary, as imlike the flesh- 
and-blood speech as a painted rose on a china 
plate is unlike one nodding from the bush. 
But his ear did not perceive the difference. 
He was more than satisfied with the apposite- 
ness of the proverb, and his own cleverness 
in remembering it; only too often he suf- 
fered, with the majority of his fellows, from 
belated wit. A wish flashed through his 
mind for his bishop's presence. There were 
not many of the younger clergy who could 
quote so glibly in Dante's tongue, and that 
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after only a few months' study. Decidedly 
the bishop should have been present! 

" I have recently been engaged upon a 
trifle," Mr. Mildmay's eyes were directed 
upon his hostess, but his voice took the rest 
at table into his confidence, " and it may 
see the light at some future day — ^who shall 
say? Do you know Bruno?" 

Mrs. Vaughan shook her head like a 
frightened child; the others were mute. 

"Bruno, my dear madam, was a philo- 
sopher, holding his mind ever open to new 
truths, and for that reason he was burned at 
the stake as a heretic, centuries ago. I saw 
the spot when I was in Rome — they hold 
a weekly market there, the light-hearted 
crowd chaffering over flimsy wares with 
little thought of that great, lonely soul. 
Unappreciated in his own age, forgotten 
in ours — alas! what a commentary on life. 
He was misunderstood — but is not that the 
lot of many of us?" The speaker paused 
impressively to let the weight of his ques- 
tion go home to each of his hearers, then 
he resumed in more colloquial tones: 

" I have prepared a slight monograph of 
his life in which I have tried to prove that 
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Shakespeare — pre-eminently a borrower — 
borrowed from him likewise. I believe I 
am the first to discover the obligation. 
Compare that passage in Hamlet : * If it 
be now, 't is not to come ; if it be not to 
come, it will be now; if it be not now, yet 
it will come: the readiness is all,' with 
Bruno's words : * Whatever may be my 
preordained eventide, when the change shall 
take place I await the day, I who dwell in 
the night, but they await the night, who 
dwell in the daylight. All that is, is either 
here, or there, near, or far, soon or late.* 
Do you not see the remarkable analogy? 
And that other instance " 

Ahl he was dancing very bravely was 
this bear to the little simple tune she had 
piped. Agatha leaned back in her chair, 
with a sigh of relief, feeling sure that as 
long as his enthusiasm remained at white 
heat there need be no fear of disclosure from 
him. 

And the enthusiasm lasted. There was 
no form of speech so pleasing to Mr. Mild- 
may as the monologue — when it came from 
his own lips. Like the steady flow of a 
mountain torrent his words followed one 
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another. It was a large subject, as he had 
said of his travels, and it might have been 
interesting from a lecture-platform, but 
Bruno in his tempestuous voyagings up and 
down seventeenth-century Europe, Bruno 
engaged in polemical discussions with the 
scholars at Oxford, Bruno imprisoned in 
Rome was a rather dull gentleman to take 
part at a modern dinner. AVhatever of 
poetry, or pathos, dwelt in his life, and no 
life is without its portion, was lost in the 
telling. They were mere dry-as-dust facts 
that the speaker narrated of the outer 
Bruno only; no single throb of his heart, 
no little trick of mortality made him kin 
to his kind. He stood as far removed from 
them as his statue stands above his com- 
patriots in the public square of the little 
Campanian town where he was bom. 

Decidedly, the bishop had missed a rare 
opportunity; the Rev. Mr. Mildmay shone 
as never before. The glow of his own words, 
the mellowing effects of the wine he had 
taken, and the rapt, attentive face at his side 
kept his powers at their highest pitch. The 
last flames had only just died down at 
Bruno^s stake as the dinner came to an end 
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and quite silently, as though oppressed by 
the philosopher's fate, the little party re- 
turned to the drawing-room. 



CHAPTER XV 

A BELATED CONFESSION 

Men, like planets, have both a visible and an in- 
visible history. — George Eliot. 

The clock in the hall showed Agatha, in 
passing, that there yet remained ten minutes 
before the dog-cart was due, and much 
might happen in that short space of time. 
Under her assumption of interest at table 
she had been keenly alive to the attitude 
of those about her, and had perceived the 
indifference and boredom that their well- 
bred attention cloaked. No matter what 
learning Mr. Mildmay might display, she 
had succeeded all too well in making him 
ridiculous in the eyes of his companions. 
They had seen that, for some reason of her 
own, she had played upon his vanity and 
he had fallen into the snare. As the dron- 
ing voice prosed on, shame stung her for 

her conduct. Even her dislike for the man 
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himself was lessened somewhat; she had no 
right to hold him up to scorn, to make him 
ludicrous. It was disloyal to the woman 
whose name she had taken and who cared 
for him as he was — for his weaknesses, as 
well as for his strength. She owed it to Eliz- 
abeth to make a clean breast of the whole 
matter. Over and over again during the 
dreary monologue confession had trembled 
upon her lips, but always before she could 
speak her courage deserted her. How could 
she be sure that they would pardon her for 
tricking them? Their prejudice against 
Agatha Calvert offered new complications, 
and the sight of Marlowe's grave face put 
a check upon her tongue. 

She moved swiftly to the piano and seated 
herself before it, running her fingers lightly 
over the keys; almost immediately she be- 
gan to sing. She should have contented 
herself with "a small crash of instrumental," 
some uninspired nocturne, or dull sonata, 
for that rich voice of hers was too danger- 
ous a medium at such a time — not to Mrs. 
Vaughan, yawning behind her fan and 
listening with one ear, while the other was 
strained to catch the sound of wheels with- 
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out — ^not to Peter Vaughan, complacently 
nursing his ankle and studying the graceful 
figure with appreciative, artistic eyes, but to 
the man standing at the long window in the 
shadow gazing unseen at the girl's face, his 
breast a meeting-ground for warring feel- 
ings, and to that other who had taken up 
his station, as by rights, near the singer. 

Inwardly congratulating herself that she 
was steering very successfully away from 
the shoals of sentiment Agatha sang one 
verse of Kingsley's little song. It had been 
a happy choice this favorite of Billy's. Her 
voice trembled slightly over the opening 
words of the second verse, then steadied 
itself and soared ineflf ably pure and sweet : 

« * When an the world is old, lad, 
And an the trees are brown — ^ ^ 

Marlowe waited to hear no more but took 
his sorrow out into the night, passing un- 
noticed through the open French window 
to the terrace beyond. Mr. Mildmay, on 
his part, lost some of his smiling ease; the 
simple words stirred him vaguely, then 
suddenly the elation of the past hour ebbed 
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quickly — it seemed of such small worth with 
its hollow posings. When all the world 
should be old would he not ask for some- 
thing more satisfying than the cheerless 
plaudits of men? Did they comprise his 
whole dream? Was it not of something 
else? Conscience assailed him at every 
point. He had ignored his duty, he had 
deliberately acted a lie for the sake of a 
girl's glance. At her blandishments he had 
not only forgotten his plighted faith to an- 
other woman — ^he had forgotten the woman 
herself willingly, wilfully. Under the in- 
fluence of the music he saw deep into his 
own nature as never before — clearly, as 
though he stood outside and read every 
thought. He who had hitherto held him- 
self above other men, superior to them, was 
revealed in this moment's flash as utterly 
unprincipled, and false. 
The tender voice went on: 

" * Creep home, and take your place there 
The spent and maimed among, 
God grant you find one face there. 
You loved when all was young.' '* 

Ah ! that was left him — ^to creep home along 
16 
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the road that 's the best for tired feet to 
travel, broken and worn like the most of 
us, haply to find there a love wide enough, 
and deep enough, to pardon and endure to 
the end. 

•Mr. Mildmay took a step forward. 

"Elizabeth," he cried hoarsely, "EKz- 
abeth." 

The closing chords were given with un- 
due vehemence, and the next instant the 
I)erformer sprang up, ready to meet the 
inevitable. The room whirled strangely 
before her eyes; out of the blur one thing 
— and one alone — ^was plain to her: the 
bear would no longer dance to the little 
flattering tunes she piped. He was free. 

"Thomas tells me our clocks are slow," 
Peter Vaughan said suavely, averting his 
glance from the quivering face ; " I hate to 
hurry your departure, Mr. Mildmay, but 
there 's barely time to reach the station." 

The reverend gentleman looked wildly 
around, stuttering out some unintelligible 
words. He cleared his throat magisterially. 

" This — this — ^is not," he began with great 
severity, then his tongue clove to the roof 
of his mouth and he stood gasping, staring 
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helplessly before him. He could not speak 
— she had laid the silence of his oflSce upon 
him — she had relied on that. He could not 
speak; he had pledged his word. 

" You will have to drive like the — ^to 
drive fast to make the train," Peter ad- 
monished, putting an authoritative hand on 
the clergyman's shoulder, " I am very sorry 
— I thought we had allowed ample time." 

Something in the touch restored Mr. 
Mildmay to a realization of his surround- 
ings. Still half dazed he made a gallant 
effort at self -composure and succeeded in 
gathering some shreds of dignity about him. 
He turned blindly toward his hostess, for 
the conventions of the worid are strong, no 
matter how brittle some of the deeper things 
of life may be. 

" One moment," Agatha interrupted in 
a low voice that was yet so clear that it 
could be heard throughout the quiet room, 
" wait just a little moment." 

"But the train," protested Peter from 
the threshold ; he had no mind that it should 
be lost and in consequence the fate of another 
philosopher serve as table-talk ; " the road is 
run on schedule time — I deeply regret " 
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Agatha ignored the warning, and put out 
a detaining hand. 

"You mustn't go yet," she cried authorita- 
tively, " I can't let you go. Mrs. Vaughan," 
she turned toward that bewildered woman, 
" Mr. Mildmay, as you know, came here 
to-day to see Elizabeth Britton; what you 
do not know is this: Elizabeth Britton has 
never been here. I am — '* she faltered a 
Uttle, then spoke steadily, "I am an 
impostor." 

There was a moment's silence chill with 
disapproval. 

" I meant to tell you all along if that 's 
any excuse," she went on softly, "but I 
kept putting oflf the confession, and this 
afternoon I influenced Mr. Mildmay against 
his better judgment to help me carry out 
my little scheme. I wouldn't let him tell 
you the truth. Oh ! " she cried, addressing 
him only, " I see now how selfish I was, 
and how difficult your position has been; 
I had no right to ask so much of you. Will 
you forgive me ? " 

" The train," expostulated Peter, " really, 
if you want to catch your train " 

"Yes, yes, I must go," Mr. Mildmay 
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choked out wildly, " I cannot stay, I — ^you 
will give the necessary explanations, Miss 
— ah! Miss — Good-night, Mrs. Vaughan." 
He moved after his host, then stepped 
swiftly back to where the girl was stand- 
ing and took her hand, " Good-night," he 
said simply. 

The hurrying steps along the hall, the 
exchange of hasty farewells, and the noise 
of the departing carriage were distinctly 
heard by the inmates of the drawing-room, 
for silence hung heavy there during the 
minutes that followed. Peter, creaking 
forlornly back, wishing, indeed, that he 
were anywhere else in the world, for ex- 
planations were never to his mind, found 
the two women standing side by side and 
yet, as he realized immediately, very remote 
each from the other. Agatha raised her 
eyes to his and smiled rather daringly into 
his face. He tried to look grave, but she 
really had such a way with her! Secretly 
glad that his wife's gaze was lowered he 
smiled back, excusing himself with the re- 
flection that women are altogether too hard 
on one another. 

" Yes, I am an impostor," Agatha began, 
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and despite her air of bravado her voice 
trembled. "Will you please come nearer, 
Mr. Marlowe? This is for your ears too.'* 
She paused, and looked toward the window 
where earlier she had seen JeflFrey. There 
was no answer from him. 

" Cut, I fancy,'* Peter suggested ; he went 
over to investigate and took a few steps 
outside. " Gone off to smoke probably," 
he said as he came back, the longing strong 
within him to follow so worthy an example. 
The women could better explain things by 
themselves, he hated being father confessor I 

Agatha gave a relieved laugh; she no 
longer looked as if her sins were burden- 
some. 

" Oh! I 'm so glad," she cried, " I can tell 
him later. Promise me, you will let me. 
I don't want him to hear from anybody else 
that I am Humphrey Calvert's daughter." 

The husband and wife stared open- 
mouthed at this piece of information, Mrs. 
Vaughan, however, was the first to recover 
breath. 

" Humphrey Calvert's daughter," she 
iechoed, while Peter gave a long whistle. 

" By George I " he murmured, " Lor- 
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rimer's ' Lady in White ' — Jeff was right 
after all." 

Agatha hastened through her story for 
the second time that day, conscious of a 
more sympathetic interest on the part of 
her listeners that made the telling less diflS- 
cult than it had been earlier. As the ex- 
planations came to an end Mrs. Vaughan 
sat down weakly. 

" And to think of the way I Ve ordered 
you about, the way I 've made you do this 
and that," she cried 

In an instant the giri was kneeling at 
the woman's side. 

" I was so happy to serve you, to be with 
you, to help Billy and have him love me. 
I wanted so much to gain your friendship, 
I — I — please don't say that I 've forfeited 
it forever." 

"You ridiculous child, as if that could 
be! Why, it doesn't matter in the least 
who you are, so long as you are yourself." 
Whereupon Mrs. Vaughan drew the lovely 
April face down to her own, and the two 
women, in the inconsequent fashion of their 
sex, were locked in each other's arms. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

PETEE TURNS INFORMER 

He . . . had an excellent phantasy, brave notions, 
and gentle expressions; wherein he flowed with that 
facility, that sometimes it was necessary he should be 
stopped. — Ben Jonson. 

Peter paused on the threshold of his 
office and stared incredulously before him, 
his feelings finding vent in a shrill whistle. 

"What's the meaning of this?" he de- 
manded after a moment, suspicion tingeing 
his voice. 

Marlowe looked up from his work; a 
number of portfolios lay around him, their 
contents spilled on the floor, and he was set- 
ting his color-boxes in order apparently in 
some haste. The two men had not met be- 
fore that morning, each having breakfasted 
alone. 

"Ohl it's you," JeflFrey mumbled^ his 
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mouth full of brushes, " glad you Ve turned 
up at last. Fact is, I Ve got to go to town 
this afternoon. Very sudden, you know, 
only just heard." 

Peter advanced into the room with the 
bearing of an outraged monarch. 

"But hang it I man, you're not going to 
take those with you." 

"No — er — no, of course not; I'm not 
going to take these, as you say, only I 
thought it would be well to get them ship- 
shape. If anything should happen — any- 
thing quite imforeseen now — to prevent my 
return, you could send these duds after me 
without much trouble." 

"Well, I vow," Peter said in a tone of 
disgust, " the next bachelor who gives me his 
sacred word of honor to renounce the world 
and pass his days with me, I 'U whistle 
down the wind. Henceforth Peter Vaughan 
will shun such unstable mortals as though 
they were the plague." He seated himself 
astride a chair, and lighted a cigarette. 
" Who's to make your peace with Dolly?'' 
he asked between two outputs of smoke. 

Marlowe sorted his brushes in silence. 

" You 'U both see enough of me yet," he 
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said finally, with an elahorate air of ease. 
" You Ve heard of the bad penny — the 
proverb is somewhat musty. I '11 be back 
some time." 

" But now is the accepted time/* Peter 
persisted, " or was, and I Ve your letter to 
prove it. What 's your business, if I may 
presume to ask?" 

" It *s — it 's very imperative — something 
I Ve got to see Northam about." 

"Ah — ahl he's returned then. He 
started for South Africa only last Mon- 
day and so he's back already — ^marvellous 
days of steam and electricity in which we 
live — marvellous ! " 

"Easy with the thimibscrews," Marlowe 
cried sharply, " I Ve got to go — ^that *s 
enough." 

"Excuse my being," Peter quavered 
humbly, "when you speak in that tone I 
am dimib, but I would n't have believed it 
of you. Anon as gentle as a sucking dove, 
and then a very lion. Go your ways, my 
friend, I am speechless." 

He folded his arms on the back of the 
chair and blew the cigarette smoke into 
rings, watching them with intent eyes as if 
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they alone held his attention and he had no 
thoughts to bestow on his companion. 

"Will Dolly be down for luncheon?" 
Marlowe demanded after the silence had 
become unbearable; he had expected that 
Peter would make matters less hard for 
him, and was chagrined at the turn affairs 
had taken. 

" I fancy so. She was a bit done up by 
all that wrestling with the powers of dul- 
ness last night, for, say what you will, the 
Rev. Erastus was monstrous dull; however, 
she 's fit enough now. She '11 be sorry to 
have you go. Well, kismet," Peter blew 
some more rings, then dropped his cigar- 
ette on the ash-tray. " Queer about your 
going just now," he went on meditatively, 
" the idea of departure must be in the air. 
It 's contagious. Miss Britton is leaving 
too." 

Marlowe let a brush fall, and turned a 
startled face on his friend. 

"Miss Britton 's leaving — why?" 

" Ask me another," Peter groaned. " To 
say why girls act so, or so, or don't, would 
be presuming; I can only state the simple 
fact, Billy's lessons are over," 
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" Is n't this rather sudden ? " gasped Mar- 
lowe in bewUderment. 

" Oh ! I grant you, yes, but girls are al- 
ways sudden; they never do things with 
the precision and calnmess of a man. That 
would be altogether too much to expect. 
StiU she 'd decided to give up teaching for 
some time now, and was only waiting for 
the chance to tell us — the coming of £rastus 
brought matters to a head." 

Marlowe uttered a sharp exclamation and 
bent down to examine the box more closely, 
his hands not quite steady as they kept on 
with their work. 

" It 's not difficult to forecast the near 
future," he said after a moment with a 
bitter laugh. " Wedding bells, and * the 
voice that breathed o'er Eden,' and the rest 
of the nonsense." 

" Hm ! you are precipitate, though your 
conclusion is a logical one without a doubt. 
Perhaps all that may come later — who 
knows? It was not the alleged excuse, the 
incongruity of her position as a teacher was 
the reason given; the girl's conscience seems 
to be troubling her. No, her mind was like 
heaven, there was no question of marriage, 
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or giving in marriage, in it, that I could 
see. But you never can tell. Before we 
know it the piper may be piping ' Come, 
haste to the wedding/ Still there 's no cer- 
tainty about that. What alone is certain is 
the fact that Billy's education has suffered 
a set-back. Miss Britton won't go on with 
it ; she 's firm. She 's been talking over 
matters with Dolly this morning and every- 
thing has been arranged. I saw her for a 
few minutes myself, she was looking a — a 
bit cast down. It seems she 's very much 
attached to us all — to Dolly, and me, and 
Billy — she didn't mention any one else. 
And we are going to lose her, in fact we 
have lost her." 

" You don't mean that she has gone? " 
"As a teacher — an instructor of youth, 
yes, as a friend, no. Dolly begged her to 
stay a little longer, and she 's making up 
her mind. She would n't say yes positively. 
I added my persuasions to Dolly's, and I 
could see they had some weight; the girl 
as good as told me that if she stayed it 
would be for my sake. Yet you mustn't 
think that Dolly was cool. I 've seldom 
seen her more set upon having her own 
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way, and that 's saying a great deal — a 
great deal." 

Peter was silent for a short time, watch- 
ing the quiet figure beyond him through 
lowered eyes in which a Machiavellian 
sparkle dawned slowly. Suddenly he be- 
gan to laugh. 

" You know how down on Miss Britton 
Dolly was yesterday," he said, " well, it 's 
a different story now. She 's all on her 
side, and has n't a thought to give to the 
absent lover. Ohl woman — woman — con- 
stant to one thing never. Yes sir, Dolly 's 
gone back on Erastus. But the girl — 
there 's a revelation for you ! — she 's full of 
his praises, seems to have learned them by 
heart, and says them off with the glibness of 
a parrot, means them too, she swears. I 
say, didn't you think something was up 
last night? When lovers fall out they 
can't hide the fact, no matter how hard 
they may try. I 'm not betraying any con- 
fidences for, if you were n't a mole, you 
must have seen that the devil was to pay 
between those two. There was Sir Preach- 
er's glumness for one thing, and his face — 
oh Lord I Jeff, his face — and then at table 
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when she tried to come it over him, don't 
you remember how he snapped at her? 
Poor little girll And she wouldn't be 
snapped at, but played him with her flat- 
teries until he treated us to that old duffer 
Bruno." 

" Yes,'* returned Marlowe, " I did notice 
it, though I did n't imagine " 

" Of course not, none of us did, we 
simply saw that things were wrong. You 
slipped off before Miss Britton finished 
singing, didn't you? I thought as much. 
Well, you missed it, man, I can tell you, 
though you were to be envied. There was 
a regular scene, recriminations, explanations 
— oh 1 we were treated to the whole business, 
and jolly uncomfortable it was while it 
lasted. Erastus left in the midst of it, but 
it 's all over between them." 

"All over? You can't mean — at an 
end?" 

" That 's precisely what I do mean. They 
parted the merest friends. The engage- 
ment was a matter of expediency anyway, 
entered into for — for family reasons. She 
told us about it afterwards ; she 's as con- 
trite as they 're made, but all the same she 
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declares that she won't marry hhn,'* Peter 
stopped and regarded the ceihng. " That 's 
what she says now," he went on, "though 
it doesn't always follow that a girl means 
what she says, or says what she means — 
far from it 1 " He busied himself in sort- 
ing and arranging some papers, presently 
he glanced up from his task. " Have you 
ordered the cart for your train?" he 
inquired. 

" No," Marlowe admitted, " I thought I 
would do it later — there 's plenty of time," 
he paused, interrupted by a short laugh 
from his companion. " You don't under- 
stand," he finished irritably. 

" Ah 1 but I do," Peter answered almost 
gravely, " it is n't so far back to my court- 
ship days that I don't remember. You have 
my blessing, old man, if your heart is set on 
this particular She." 

" If? " Marlowe drew his breath hard. 
" She 's the one woman in the world to me. 
I can't tell you all she is " 

" You 're right," Peter murmured signi- 
ficantly to the articles on his writing-table, 
" you can't, though that 's not to be won- 
dered at. There are times when even the 
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most eloquent of us are dumb. Now, don't 
ask me to help you out, my point of view 
is different from yours, and it is illu- 
minating, but you wouldn't thank me for 
it. I know too much to disturb a lover 
like you with my remarks." He tried the 
nib of a pen on his thumb nail, then drew 
an envelope toward him and began to 
write. " I always hoped that you would 
make a brilliant marriage," he mused reflec- 
tively. 

" Brilliant," interrupted Marlowe. " Ohl 
stop such talk. I am glad that she has 
nothing, for I have youth, and ambition, 
and these two hands to work for her. 
You can see for yourself how infinitely 
sweet and winsome she is, you know that 
her nature is as beautiful as her face, and 
can you ask for more? I can't. I 'm not 
worthy of such happiness and yet, now that 
this wretched engagement is off, if it should 
come into my life — " he got up from his 
chair, leaving his sentence imfinished, and 
moved to the window. 

For a few minutes the quiet in the room 
was unbroken, except by the sound of a 
pen travelling rapidi)^ over paper, though 
17 
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Peter's writing at this time was something 
to deplore — ^mere waste matter anyway, as 
the basket bore witness later. The letter, 
however, seemed to get itself written, for 
he set about encasing it in the most method- 
ical fashion. 

" Touch the bell, Jeff," he called, his eyes 
intent on what he was doing. " I want to 
send AUen for Billy." 

Marlowe paused with lifted hand. 

"Where is Billy?" 

" He 's — let me see — " the wily one hesi- 
tated, "oh! yes, he and his former teacher 
have gone to the Beacon. She 's thinking 
of leaving, you know, and this is a farewell 
pilgrimage to one of their favorite haunts. 
Did you ring? " 

" I did not, I am going myself." 

Peter gave a long whistle. 

" Allen wiU be obliged, and no mistake. 
Frankly, you ruin my servants assuming 
their duties as you do. First porter, then 
groom, then messenger. Still, if you want 
the exercise, go by all means. And — I 
say, Jeff, let Billy come on by himself, he 
can make better time alone, and " — Peter 
raided his voice, "don't bother about the 
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cart, I '11 order it for you, and — Jove I '* 
he chuckled, throwing down his pen and 
making for the door in his turn, " I must 
tell Dolly." 



CHAPTER XVII 

AN UNEXPECTED HOLIDAY 

" We cannot avert or avoid the consequences of our 
actions whether for good, or ill." 

Billy had gone to bed overnight a rather 
disillusionized little mortal, for, notwith- 
standing the undaunted front which he had 
shown to his people, he was vaguely con- 
scious that, in some way, his small world 
had suffered a change. His dream of a 
comradeship that should last indefinitely 
was rudely shattered. There was no room 
in it for the admission of the solemn-faced 
stranger, and the boy, judging the loyalty 
of others by his own, knew that in ex- 
cluding Mr. Mildmay from the circle of his 
intimates that gentleman's prospective bride 
must also remain an outsider. It was a 
thought to make the eyes smart, but, 
happily, sleep soon intervened bringing 
forgetfulness. When he waked in the 

a6o 
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early morning, as was his custom, he found 
himself glad of the sun, glad of the grow- 
ing things, glad of the pleasures that 
stretched before him, then suddenly, at the 
prick of remembrance, the old sore feeling 
was back with a rush. But he was not em- 
bittered. He was still glad — glad most of 
all that he was going to act like a man no 
matter what happened. Despite the valiant 
intention, however, he lent a ready ear to 
the little breeze that sang of gypsying far 
afield with only Crony for a companion — 
Crony who would imderstand how heavy 
a boy's heart could be because some one had 
promised to be a comrade " forever and for- 
ever, amen," and hadn't really meant it. 
He welcomed the prospect eagerly. It 
would be easy enough for him to slip away 
from home and spend the whole day in 
the open. No one could possibly worry; 
he 'd write a note and say that he was 
going to chuck lessons. He stopped momen- 
tarily to wonder how he should spell that 
word "chuck," and thus wondering his 
fonner resolution knocked at the door of 
his mind. On the instant, though he was 
alone, his face crimsoned and his head fell. 
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He had been going to play the coward — 
that was what chucking lessons amounted 
to! — ^he had been going to run away. He 
drew a long breath, and straightened his 
shoulders. The breeze sang on, but only 
of commonplace things; the lure of the 
rover had gone from its music, or — ^if it 
still lingered, his ears were deaf to its call. 
With desperate haste he got out his 
school books and fell upon them with the 
fury of one who has taken all knowledge 
to be his province. He drank deep draughts 
of geography, he covered sheets of paper 
with sums, often the same sum, but so dif- 
ferent in its manifold results that all simi'* 
larity was lost to the casual glance, and 
lastly as the crown of his righteous en- 
deavor he set himself to master two columns 
of words, chanting them over and over, and 
beating them with his fists into his chest 
until the wonder was that they did not 
become flesh of his flesh. Breakfast-time 
found him still learning, though his appe- 
tite for knowledge had not impaired his 
appetite for the food before him (had in- 
creased it rather, or such would have been 
Jennifer's testimony). Then, his mind 
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teeming with information, he presented 
himself at the schoolroom, ready to play 
the man as opportunity required. 

Usually, though he was by no means an 
eager scholar, he was always the first to 
arrive, but this morning his governess was 
in her place awaiting him. The surprise of 
seeing her there looking, as his rapid 
glance showed him, more radiant than usual 
and, he could not tell why, diflFerent some- 
how, rendered him speechless. Before he 
could recover himself, however, he was 
further unsettled by the communication 
that there was to be no school. This sur- 
prise, treading so closely upon the heels of 
the preceding one, overwhelmed him with 
bewilderment. It was impossible to account 
for the departure from rules. The calendar 
showed that it was neither Saturday, nor 
Sunday, nor a day set apart for public or 
private rejoicing. It had been one of 
Billy's grievances that the anniversary of 
his mother's birth had fallen this year on 
the last day of the week, and therefore the 
magic words "No Lessons" had not hitherto 
greeted his ears. They brought no par- 
ticular pleasure in their train, for he rea- 
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lized, with a dim sense of the mutability 
of certain things, that all his cramming was 
to go for nothing. He had expected to 
shine as never before, but behold! the little 
spark was not even to be ignited; it was, 
moreover, doubtful if later it could be 
coaxed to catch fire. Billy had scant faith 
that to-morrow would find him wiser than to- 
day, and his pride in his attainments collapsed 
with the suddenness of a pin-pricked ball. 
For the first time on record he allowed an- 
other to plan an expedition without the 
least suggestion on his part. It hardly 
seemed his voice that coincided politely with 
hers that it would be jolly to go to the 
Beacon, lots jollier than staying indoors at 
work. He piled his books together with 
reluctant fingers and then, still dazed by 
conflicting thoughts, went oflF to hunt up 
Crony, since it was necessary to have a 
companion who would really understand. 

Crony, however, was not to be foimd and 
the search had to be abandoned, though 
Billy had ample time, as events proved, to 
push it farther. For almost an hour he 
patrolled the gravelled walk, at first en- 
livening the tedium of his position with the 
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usual amount of masculine fuming at be- 
ing kept waiting, then — all too soon — ^he 
fathomed the real meaning of the broken 
routine. He knew, as well as if he had been 
told, that the merry, sunshiny comrade, 
whom he had grown to love, was going 
away. Sky, trees, grass, grew strangely 
blurred to his eyes and his hard-won for- 
titude was perilously near flight. It seemed 
to have fleeter wings than the words in his 
spelling book, and only by that steady tramp, 
tramp of his on the gravel, and his erect 
bearing was he able to clutch any of the 
vanishing shreds. It was indeed difficult 
to play the man. 

Matters were no easier when Agatha, 
with a host of excuses that she had been 
detained by his mother, joined him, and they 
set oflF together as they had so often done. 
He thrust his hands deep in his pockets, 
the fists balled to maintain a firmer grasp 
of his composure, and stepped briskly along 
in silence, while she, not heeding his ab- 
straction, kept up an unceasing hum of talk 
and laughter. Under cover of her nonsense 
he found himself wondering if she was 
sorry to go, if she really cared, and if. 
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perhaps, all this gaiety of hers was put on 
to hide her true feelings. Was it hard to 
be a woman, he puzzled, not as hard as to 
be a man, of course, but a little hard ? 
There was no answer to the question, yet 
the thought of it quickened his readiness 
to help her as far as he was able. He 
turned a more attentive ear to her 
words. 

As a general rule he had scant sympathy 
to bestow on the exploits of a heroine, but 
his newly acquired wisdom made him 
strangely tolerant as he listened to the 
story his companion was telling. Presently 
it dawned upon him that she, and no 
other, was the little girl in the ever so long 
ago, the big, silent house was her home, the 
busy, taciturn man was her father, and the 
fussy woman, whose only affections were 
rhetunatic ones, was her cousin. The child's 
loneliness touched him keenly, and he felt 
oddly glad when he heard of the coming 
of a real friend into the gray little life, one 
much older, wiser, yet so loving that even 
being a teacher could not remove her far 
from her small pupil, because she was of the 
kind that understood. 
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Billy looked frankly up into the face at 
his side. 

I bet I know that sort," he declared. 
And her name," Agatha said with a 
quick rush, " was Miss Elizabeth Britton." 

" The same as yours ? How could that 
be? I thought you were the kid." 

"I — I was, but — " it was rather diffi- 
cult meeting the honest gaze — ^**my name 
is Agatha Calvert — Gay, you know, for 
short." 

"And Miss Britton?" 

" I was pretending — making believe." 
Humbugging? " said Billy sternly. 
Yes," she owned. 

He looked at her searchingly, and as he 
looked the glow of the soft smile in her 
eyes seemed to reach into his heart. In a 
moment he knew the truth. The affection 
and the comradeship that she offered him 
would last throughout their boasted, little 
human forever; no time, no distance, could 
bring about a change. His faith showed 
in his face. 

" Humbugging," he said again with his 
happiest chuckle. " Gee ! you did us brown. 
Fire away, and tell every last thing." 
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Her arm was around his shoulder on the 
instant, and the story was unfolded rapidly. 
All the dreams in the book of her little past, 
her longings in those distant, days, her 
fancies, crowded into speech. Here was 
comprehension at last. Not even Elizabeth 
Britton could understand as did this truest 
comrade, for the child in Gay Calvert's 
heart spoke unerringly to the child that 
would remain alive in Billy's, no matter if 
his years numbered four score and over. 

" It was a jolly sell all around," Billy 
laughed, when the explanations were at an 
end, " though Jeff did say you did n't look 
much like a schoolmarm." 

" That was an absurd remark to make," 
Agatha interposed, "as if schoolmarms 
(odious word!) have to be all cast in one 
mould." 

" Well, I bet he knows," Billy affirmed, 
his loyalty to the absent Marlowe unshaken, 
" he 's seen an awful lot. But for a hum- 
bug you were pretty strict, and I 'm mighty 
glad the real one did n't show up." 

"Ah! if she had," Agatha murmured 
solemnly, " she 'd have made you mind your 
p's and q's," 
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Billy's mouth flew open and his eyes grew 
round with horror. 

" You never said a thing about 'em," 
he ejaculated after a moment, " and you 
needn't begin now. I won't listen. But 
you kept a fellow busy crossing t's, and 
dotting i's; minding those others couldn't 
beat that work." 

** Wait and see," Agatha warned, " wait 
until Miss Britton comes." Then she 
changed the subject quickly. There was 
no need to cloud the holiday with thoughts 
of possible arrivals — and departures. 

The Beacon reached they stopped to rest, 
mere pigmies near the stone memorial that 
lifts its great shaft so high that it is a mark 
for all the country round. And out at sea 
the Devon sailor looking landward knows it 
for a sign of home, remembering that his 
people, long before his little day, steered 
in their boats to its beckoning. Beaten by 
the storms of nearly two hundred years, 
buffeted by all the winds that blow, the 
record it bears still remains in part. A 
date — a few letters of a boy's name, for the 
half obliterated figures proclaim the age to 
be twenty, and — clearer than the rest — ^the 
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words: "A mother's undying love." As 
if time itself neither could — nor would — 
destroy that testimony, but holds it aloft 
in triumph for the world to see. 

Agatha was familiar with the story 
which the stone commemorates, having heard 
it frequently from Billy who recounted 
it with true local pride, but there was 
no room for it in her thoughts, or his, 
on this day. Grief seemed so far removed 
from them that the huge pile, standing as 
its symbol, had no voice for their careless 
hearing. Its shadow only tempered by a 
little the light about them, though both of 
them, true lovers of the sun, moved quickly 
into the golden glow without more than a 
casual glance bestowed on it in passing. 
The Beacon had merely been the objective 
point of their walk. It was good to be 
there, though anyivhere else would have 
served as well, since they were together. 
They built air-castles after their wont, they 
sang, they fell silent, and perhaps both 
dreamed. It was quite apparent that one 
did, for presently Billy, who was of a rov- 
ing disposition, slipped oflF to explore his 
surroundings and on his return, with his 
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hands full of flowers, he discovered that he 
had not been missed. 

" I saw a dandy crop of tonnentil down 
the cliff," he announced as he pelted her 
with the spoils he carried, " I 'd have gone 
for it, but I thought I 'd come back with 
these first.'* 

" It 's such a commonplace little flower," 
Agatha sniffed, " for all its high-sounding 
Norman name. It really looks much 
prettier growing, so let it be. Don't pick 
it." 

"But this lot's the goldenest that ever 
was," Billy persisted. " It 's so corking 
yellow it dazzles you. I 've got to have it. 
And I '11 bet when you see it you '11 beg 
its pardon for calling it commonplace." 

He darted off as he spoke, and she had 
to content herself with calling a multitude 
of cautions after him, though his derisive 
laughter and shouts told her how he re- 
garded her words. She sat watching his 
small figure with amused, affectionate eyes 
in which there was no trace of anxiety. 
She had long since given over worrying 
about Billy. He was absolutely surefooted 
in climbing perilous heights, and burrowing 
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into fathomless depths, part of the earth, 
or tree, or rock, as his fancy elected. She 
had no fear. For some minutes after he 
had disapx>eared from view she could hear 
his whistle, always a little off key, and she 
took up his song, singing the words softly 
to herself: 

" * Fair, fair Devon 
Glassed in Heaven 

As her lovers see, 
Doeth not Devon 
Rhyme with Heaven ? 

Soe do they agree. 
God dropped Devon 
Out of Heaven '" 

But the whistle dwindled to nothingness in 
the distance, and her dream claimed her. 

How long she sat there lost in thought 
she did not know; suddenly, however, she 
was stirred roughly out of her absorption. 
From far away, so far that it seemed like 
fancy on her part, there was a strange cry. 
She leaned forward, trembling a little, and 
listened breathlessly. Who would call like 
that? Who was it? The voice had been 
utterly unfamiliar. It was shaken with 
fear, and — it did not come again. There 
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had been only the single utterance of her 
name: " Gay! '* She shivered in the warm 
sunshine at the remembrance of the sound; 
her nature was strongly tinctured with 
superstition and she thrilled from head to 
foot with an unaccountable dread. Who had 
called her? Was there some ill abroad seek- 
ing to overwhelm her now that she was so 
happy? Had it found her out in this 
quiet spot? Was it a warning of dan- 
ger? Danger to whom? Her mind, dizzy 
with the unceasing questions, repeated the 
last one slowly: Danger — to — whom? — 
And then she understood; the truth was 
driven relentlessly into her brain. The 
only person in Littlecombe to use her nick- 
name was Billy. It had been his voice, 
choked with terror, that she had heard. 

In an instant she was on her feet, looking 
wildly around. There was no sound, or 
motion anywhere. The sky was silent with 
heat, and the whole place was so lonely that 
hardly God seemed there. And dominating 
the scene, bulking so large that everjrthing 
was dwarfed, stood the Beacon, reaching 
up into the implacable blue, a memorial of 
Grief that belonged to no age, but was i^s 
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old as the earth — as old as despair. Though 
it was back of her Agatha was perfectly 
conscious of it through the icy paralysis that 
held her as in a vise. She could see it 
plainly, sun-smitten from top to base, the 
scars bitten into it by time and weather 
showing with terrible distinctness, and — 
clearer than all else — as if each letter 
quivered with life, gleamed the record: 
" A mother's undying love." Around her 
on every side the air rang with the words, 
and others, rising and falling in their woe, 
swelled the clamor: "A father's undying 
love — a father's " 

Agatha sobbed in quick, helpless protest, 
and the sound of her grief roused her out of 
the torpor into which she had fallen. 

"Billy," she called loudly. She waited 
a second, during which the ghastly silence 
crawling by seemed an eternity to her tor- 
tured senses, " Billy," she cried again. 

Everywhere lay the unbroken hush of 
noon — the pitiless stillness. Then from 
very far away there came a sound, not a 
cry of pain, or distress this time, but a 
little fragment of a tune — " Fair, fair 
Devon," it was — ^whistled imsteadily and 
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dreadfully off the key. She gave a word- 
less shout and followed the clue. It came 
up to her from some hidden place and, as 
she went forward in her search, she realized 
what had happened. Billy had slipped in 
his climbing, had fallen — fallen; her fancy 
pictured him maimed, bleeding, dying. She 
ran close to the cliffs edge, dropped to the 
ground, and peered over with utmost cau- 
tion since she knew that eveiything de- 
pended on her resourcefulness. And then 
she saw him, far below her, caught in the 
branches of some hardy bushes, his face 
turned upward, his eyes looking directly 
into hers. 

"Hullo! Sleepyhead," he cried before 
she could speak, "thought you'd never 
hear." 

" Billy," the name was lost in a sobbing 
breath. 

" Say, don't you fuss," he comforted 
cheerily, " I 'm hunky-dory." 

She tried to regain her self-composure. 
His courage should have a match in hers; 
she would not terrify him with her terror. 
Any show of fear on her part might be 
conmiunicated to him and bring about a 
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change in his position, a relaxing of his 
hold for an infinitesimal portion of a second, 
and then — Her brain reeled at the 
thought. 

Suddenly as the past sweeps before the 
eyes of a drowning man so her past rose 
and confronted her, with its Uttle aims, its 
self-seekings, its utter heartlessness. She 
lashed herself with scorn as the panorama 
of her careless life was unrolled to her gaze 
in that brief, all-revealing flash. In its 
Ught she saw with startling clearness the 
disastrous effects of her folly. Her vanity 
and wilfulness had brought her to this quiet 
countryside, had made her one with the 
happy, little family that had opened the 
circle of its love to admit her the more 
closely. And this was the end. She choked 
back the rising sobs. No, no, this could 
not yet be the end, not yet — not yet 

" Billy," she cried swiftly, " I can't fly 
down to you, and you can't fly up to me, 
but we Ve got to reach each other, dear, 
and so I 'm going for help. I '11 be back 
before you have had a chance to miss me. 
And — and Billy boy, promise me not to 
move — ^not to stir." 
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" Must you go? " he choked over the ques- 
tion, then he gave a brave laugh. " 'Course 
you must. All right, my hearty. I '11 lie 
still, you can bet — I '11 hang on — ^but you 've 
got to sprint for it. I tell you what, s'pose 
you sing like blazes — word of honor, you 
will." 

" Yes, yes," she answered, " I '11 sing all 
the way, and when you don't hear me you 
can say to yourself, ' Now Gay has found 
some one, and they '11 soon be here — they 're 
coming 1 ' " 

She turned and left him, her voice raised 
in song, and as she ran that sick heart of 
hers kept crying over and over: "Dear 
God, save Billy — ohl dear God, save 
him." 



CHAPTER XVIII 

maelowe's quest 

" Youth 's for an hour. 
Beauty's a flower, 
But Love is the jewel that wins the world." 

Marlowe was half-way up the hill to the 
Beacon when he heard a girl's voice, that 
he had no difficulty in recognizing, raised in 
a snatch of song. The lazy little breeze 
brought the melody down to him mingled 
with the drowsy sounds of a summer woods, 
the occasional piping of birds, the hum of 
insects, and the faint rustle of slowly mov- 
ing leaves. His heart gave a great bound. 
There was no need to name the singer, his 
quickened pulses did that very readily. He 
had not seen her since the previous evening, 
but now that their meeting was so immi- 
nent it was easy enough to imagine the few 
conventional greetings that would pass be- 
tween them at first. Of course she would 
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turn back with Billy — that was to be ex- 
pected! — and he, Marlowe, would turn too, 
but the boy, shod with curiosity to leam the 
why and wherefore of his father's summons, 
would speed away alone. And then the 
coveted opportunity would dawn. 

Her voice came to him more clearly, the air 
not the words; he found himself himiming 
the tune, and stepping out to it gaily; just 
so gaily was his heart advancing to meet 
her. In the joyous lilt of the music there 
was no trace of regret for the absent lover 
and the morning was very beautiful to 
Marlowe in consequence. The song came 
nearer, the last lines distinct in his hearing; 
immediately thereafter — without a pause — 
she broke into fresh singing. And this time 
it was Billy's favorite. It was close at 
hand, each word clear cut. Marlowe 
stopped in his climb, smiling to himself; 
through the trees above him he could see 
her coming. Her voice rang out: 

" * Then ho ! for boot and horse, lad, 
Around the world away, 
Young " 

She broke off at sight of him and paused 
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for a moment, the next she was at his side, 
both hands on his arm. 

" Oh! it 's you," she cried, " I 'm so glad 
— so glad." 

He closed his hand down on hers quickly. 

" Gay," he breathed. 

She looked at him and something in her 
glance recalled him from his dream, almost 
instantly he perceived that her face was 
white to the lips, and her eyes were swim- 
ming with tears. 

" Gay," he murmured again. 

"Don't," she said brokenly, "ah! for 
pity's sake, don't. Billy — I Ve been so 
careless — ^it was all my fault. Oh, I 
can't tell you — I can't. He — ^he — Billy, 
I mean, tried to get some flowers that 
were growing down the cliff a little way 
and he slipped — ^he couldn't get back- 
He 's there now caught in some bushes, but 
he can't help himself, and I — " she left her 
sentence unfinished. " Ohl come quickly 
— quickly." 

Marlowe undid the trembling fingers and 
put her from his path. 

" Don't worry," he said swiftly, " Billy 's 
safe enough." 
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"You can't miss the spot," she panted, 
trying to keep up at his side, "my jacket 
lies just above it — ^you can't miss it." The 
next moment she began to sing — weakly, 
haltingly. 

"Why do you do that?" Marlowe de- 
manded, momentarily slackening his pace. 

" Because I promised — I said I 'd only 
stop when I found some one, then I 'd sing 
again." She tried to go on, but her voice 
came in gasps, the tears brimmed over on 
her cheeks. "Ohl I can't — I can't," she 
sobbed. 

"There I don't sing, the breeze is in the 
wrong direction. Still, if he should chance 
to hear he '11 know my voice." 

lie smiled reassuringly at her, and began 
to troll out a song of the street with a jolly, 
familiar chorus which he repeated again and 
again as he ran. The commonplace words 
filled her with courage ; she dashed aside her 
tears and hastened after him, his voice 
heartening her as she hoped it would 
hearten the boy in his peril. 

IMarlowe came out on the clearing and 
made his way rapidly to where her scarlet 
coat made a vivid patch on the ground, then 
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he stooped and peered over the edge. The 
next instant he found himself gazing into 
Billy's valiant, upturned face, the color of 
parchment, but with steady blue eyes and 
a firm mouth. A quick smile curved the 
boy's lips. 

"Jeff," he said tremulously, "then it's 
all right." 

Marlowe's head reeled at sight of the 
dangerous position, though he speedily got 
himself in hand. 

" I should rather think it was, old chap,'* 
he rejoined in a voice that he succeeded in 
making unconcerned, " I have n't cHmbed 
Alps for nothing. You can't phase me 
with a two-penny cliff like this. Now keep 
still, youngster, while I do some recon- 
noitring." 

He moved forward and back, studying 
the situation and whistling briskly to cheer 
his companions, the child in his peril, and 
the terrified girl, who had reached the sum- 
mit and was standing a few feet away. 
After a short survey he gave a quick laugh. 

" Simple," he cried jubilantly, " as simple 
as rolling off a log." 

At the sound of his voice Agatha raised 
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her tear-stained face, and went close to 
him; she was still trembling. 

" Come, come," he said, " you 're not 
trusting me. Don't be afraid. I 'm going 
to climb down now — ^but you must n't watch 
me. I see a ledge by which I can reach 
Billy, and if a man can go forward on a 
path he can always come back the same 
way. Go and stay imder that tree. Do 
you hear me ? I forbid you to watch. Gro." 

She tried to speak and choked, but her 
eyes said more than her lips and he did not 
ask for words. He waited until she had 
obeyed his command, then he turned to the 
duty before him. 

Suddenly he paused. Fear, like a great 
impenetrable fog, blinded him, stifled him; 
for the moment it was impossible to stir — 
to think even. Yet through all that dead- 
ening of his powers he was conscious of one 
thing. Failure! And a misstep — a mis- 
calculation on his part — ^might bring it 
about. Failure that meant more than the 
loss of his own life, that meant the loss of 
that little piece of childhood — ^too precious 
to be thrown away. He fought with the 
sickening possibility, triumphing over it 
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after one age-long instant. He would not 
fail — he must not fail. For all their sakes 
he must win through — Peter's, Dolly's, 
Billy's, and hers 1 He would not harbor the 
idea of failure. The thought in all its 
ugliness was cast aside, it had no more 
weight with him; confidence came back like 
a flood of light into his soul. 

He climbed over the face of the cliff, 
letting himself down slowly imtil his feet 
touched the narrow jut which his keen 
glance had earlier discovered. It was some 
distance below the spot where Billy lay 
clinging to the bushes, but it was a con- 
tinuous projection and he went forward 
warily until he found himself at the point 
corresponding with that which held the little 
human burden. He paused there, a trifle 
to one side, and began to speak rapidly. It 
was his plan that the boy should drop, ss 
his resting-place could not afford footing 
for another. Marlowe braced himself to 
catch the small form; suddenly, however, he 
cried an imperative halt to his commands. 
His eager eyes had perceived another way 
— a way that made the rescue infinitely easy 
when compared to the hazard of his former 
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project. With an additional caution to Billy 
to remain where he was, Marlowe struggled 
up until he was near enough to slip his 
arms beneath the child and grip him fast. 
Then slowly, and with utmost care, the 
stones rattling and clattering about them, 
he began the descent to the ledge that had 
served him first. The journey back was 
not over-difficult, though the little body 
seemed a fearful weight to the man, and 
every step was like a thousand with that 
young life in his keeping. 

" Gay, dear Gay," Billy cried as Marlowe 
set him down, " I was 'most a deader that 
time, was n't I ? Oh ! I say, don't take on so 
— where 's the use? I'm alive and kicking." 

She caught him to her breast, her face 
against his as she rocked back and forth, 
crying over him, and using all the pretty 
pet phrases her fancy could frame. She 
was half crazed with the joy and relief that 
had come to her, though she had no 
word for the rescuer, nor even so much as 
a glance. Presently she turned and saw 
him leaning against a tree, some distance 
beyond them, his face strained and white 
but flooded with great happiness. 
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" How did you happen to come here? '* 
she asked with a little shiver. " Ohl if it 
had n't been you — " she laughed nervously, 
— " if you had been some one else, or if I 
hadn't been able to get aid — what then?" 
her voice broke. 

" The danger is over," he interposed 
quickly, " there 's never any use in dwell- 
ing on the past. I came here because I 
was sent. Your father wants you, young 
man." 

" Me? " cried Billy starting up in great 
excitement. " Jiminy! I wonder what for — 
did he say?" 

" He did not. But whatever it is, it will 
keep. You stay where you are imtil you 
are yourself again." 

"Why, I ain't any other fellow," pro- 
tested Billy, " I 'm all hunky-dory. There 
ain't even a scratch to show what I 've been, 
and gone, and done, 'ceptin' this measly 
thing and it don't count. Ain't it a pity? 
I 'd like to be all bluggy. Crikey 1 Jeff, 
your hand 's cut though. My that 's a 
corker." 

"And you never told me," Agatha up- 
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braided Marlowe, " you never said anything 
about it." 

She was at his side as she spoke, and had 
caugly; his hand in both of hers before he 
could realize her intention. He let her have 
her way after a slight show of resistance, 
and watched her in silence as she wrapped 
her handkerchief about his bleeding fingers, 
and then tore his into strips to complete the 
bandage. Billy, whose assistance was ut- 
terly disdained, improved the time with com- 
ments upon the situation. He had always 
been fond of Marlowe, but now his pride in 
the man's strength, and resourcefulness, had 
increased his affection to the highest point of 
adoration. Henceforth he was to have but 
one hero. 

" What will Dad and Mummy say? " he 
demanded for the twentieth time. " What 
will all of them say? I bet Jenkins, and 
Crowe, and the rest will drag you round in 
the carriage, Jelff, I bet they will. I 'm 
going to tell 'em— I '11 bust if I don't— I 
can't wait." 

He darted off, before a detaining word 
could be spoken, his glad shouts filling the 
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air. For a few moments the two who 
were left behind could see his sturdy little 
figure, then it disappeared from sight 
and his cries came back but faintly to 
them. 

" And he might never have run again/' 
Agatha said brokenly, " if you " 

" Hush 1 you are to forget all that. Why 
do you suppose I came to the Beacon this 
morning.'* 

" You told Billy '' 

"I told Billy, yes — ^but I will give you 
the real reason. I came because I am going 
away and I wanted to tell you something 
before I left, something that you know 
abeady." 

She moved a trifle aside. 

"That I know — " she stopped with a 
low, questioning laugh. 

He leaned forward and looked into her 
averted face. 

" Do you mean to pretend that you don't 
know I love you?" he demanded. "That 
you don't know that you are more than 
the whole world to me — ^that you are my 
world?" 

" You have n't said so— yet." 
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" I say it now then — ^you are my world." 

She had retreated a little as he spoke, 
but on the moment she paused and looked 
at him, and again there was no need of 
words between them. He put out his arms 
to draw her close. 

*' One minute," she said softly. " I do 
know, and I am very glad, because — 
Wait, Jeffrey, I — I — have deceived you," 
she dropped her head, " I am not Elizabeth 
Britton, I am Agatha Calvert." 

He stepped back from her with some- 
thing like a groan, and threw his arm up 
to hide his face; she caught it with her 
hands and tried to drag it down. 

"Ohl" she pleaded, "don't let your 
pride, your anger, come between us when 
everything is so beautiful. Forget that my 
father wronged yours, forget all the pain 
and evil, and only remember that I love you, 
dear. Don't be cruel, don't make a mistake 
now. See, I love you. You don't like the 
name of Gay Calvert? Neither do I, but 
Gay Marlowe," she said it softly, linger- 
ingly, and waited a little. " Oh ! you make 
me say everything," she cried, turning 
away, "and it's so very hard. I wonder 
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that any one is ever married, I 'd never do 
the asking if I were a man." 

In spite of his distress he laughed at her 
petulance. The next moment he had over- 
taken her and the present was all heaven, ^ 
and the past and the future were wrapped 
alike in a mist. 

THE END 
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